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No. IV. 


The Weckly Numbers of HUNT’S LONDON JOURNAL are re-issued in Monthly Parts, stitched in a W 
review, aud all other Communications must be sent to the Office, 10. Bolt Court, Fleet Street, London. 


LAW BOOKS JUST PUBLISHED BY OWEN RICHARDS, 
194. Fleet Street. 
Second Edition of 


2OOK OF COSTS in the Courts of Queen's 


Bench, Common Pleas, and Exchequer, including the Costs 
upon the Lower Scale as recently settled by the Judges; in the 
Crown and Queen’s Remembrancer’s Offices ; in Bankruptey and 
the Court for the Retief of Insolvent Debtors; also in Conveyancing, 
and Miscellen Matters. With a full Index. By OWEN 
RICHARDS, P 18s. 

“ To the legal practitioner of the lower branch of the profession, 
the work is invaluable.” — Morning Chronicle. 

** No office wiJl be completely furnished that has not Mr. Rich- 
ards’: Book of ts lying upon the desk for hourly reference.’’— 
Law Times, 

* This book has evidently been compiled by one who has spared 
neither expense nor trouble in producing that which will not only 
be invaluable to barristers, solicitors, and those connected with the 
Jegal proféssion, but also the public at large, as it includes the eosts 
in all the courts of law, framed absolutely from bills which have 
already undergone the process of taxation, and, therefore, not to be 
disputed.” — Sunday Times. 

“ A safe guide to the important business of framing the items of 
an atterney’s bill. It contains a very ample collection of forms, 
applicable to every species of action.” — Legal Observer. 


2. SUPPLEMENT tothe BOOK of COSTS 


may be had separate by those who have purchased the former edi- 
tion. Price 3s. 


3S. THE NEW CHANCERY PRACTICE; 
being a condensed Treatise of the Practice of the Court of Chan- 
cery as altered by the recent Statutes and Orders, and the abolition 
vf the Six Clerks’ Office. With practical Directions, an Appendix 
= Forms meg . = New Writs), the Orders from 1828 to 
¢ present time, and the Modern Statutes. By HUBERT AYCK- 
BOURN.. Price lis. . 
“ This is a most seasonable publication. 


of authorities, and we have seldom seen a law- 
arranged for reference. Its execution a 
respect excellent, and will be indispe in all offices having 
any Chancery business. We recommend the law student to read 
it with attention.” —Law Times. 

“ It is evidently the production of a practical man, and from its 
conciseness, and the practical information it contains, it will be 
found a very useful book, as well to the student as to the solicitor.” 
—Morning Herald. 

“ It is, as stated in the outset, a valuable little volume, and it 
confers credit on the author that it should be brought out so speed- 
ily, and with such slight defects. No mere lawyer will consider 

library complete without it.”"— Observer. 


4. PRECEDENTS OF MORTGAGES, 
TRANSFERS of MORTGAGES, and CONVEYANCES of 
MORTGAGED PROPERTY, extending to Freeholds, Copyholds, 
and Leascholds ; and introducing New Copyhold Forms, obviating, 
without injury to Lord, Steward, Copyholder, or Solicitor, the pre- 
sent Difficulties in the effecting ‘Transfers of Copyhold Securities, 
and realising Payment by Sale of the Property ; with References 
to the ad valorem and other Stainp Duties, Cases decided thereon, 
&c. By ROLLA ROUSE, Esq., of the Middle Temple, Barrister- 
at Law. 12mo. price 8s, 

A concise but valuable collection of mortgage precedents, 
adapted particularly so cugy hana transactions, in which he possesses 
great experience.”’—Legal Observer. 

The forms sppeee to us to be framed with care and learning, 
and, undoubtedly, they are conveniently arranged for the purposes 
of ready reference.”—Law Times. 


‘ r y re 1" 
5. THE LAW of WARRANTS of AT- 
ORNEY, COGNOVITS, and CONSENTS to JUDGES’ 
COD MENT. With Forms, &e. By BENJAMIN 
J Dy i Sc yD e. i 7 i » * pe ¥ i - 
at-Law. Prin ow » Esq., of the Middle Temple, Barrister 
A volume devoted to the subjects discussed in this one cannot 

be otherwise than acceptable to the profession, to whom it will be 
extremely convenient to be enabled te refer in a moment toa well- 
el tote which they yal find the latest decisions, and 
+ out explicit, instructions for securcly performing their re- 

engmible task. fy ome y performing their re 
* This work will be extremely useful, not only to the legal pro- 
fession but to all persons engaged in extensive money Senenciions: 
us there are few such, who are not called upon, at some period of 
their lives, either to accept, or give, a warrant of attorney, or cog- 
novit. — Great Western Advertiser. R ™ 
The subject embraced in this little work is one of very great 


importance, and we confidently rec nd i i essi 
r . y recommend it to ail 33 
men.” — Hull Packet. — 


6. THE PRACTICE in the OFFICES of 
the MASTERS of the Superior COMMON LAW COURTS, 
showing the Principles and Rules observed by the Masters on 
Taxation of Costs end other matters. By THOMAS DAX, Esq. 
one of the Masters of the Court of Exchequer. Price lhe. 7 

© London Attorneys it must be useful in the highest degree, 
and we should regard jit as indispensably necessary to country 
attorneys, careful of their own interest and conscientigusly mindful 
“ee snteryote f tne clients.”"’— Morning ChronicP.. ~ 
making extracts, we are perplexed by the very ehundane 
of material. here is not one whic h might not ‘be real with ad- 
aiace, and we cannot too strongly recommend a careful perusal 
every page of this volume by the practitioner as well as by the 
ont. -7ee Times, 
e whole practice is fully and lucidly explained, and may t 
read with advantage b all classes of the community."’ — Sun. 
‘ 1¢W and very useful book. Its design is excellent 
and it has been ably executed,” — Legal Observer. pee | 


38. SEWELL’S (R. C.) MANUAL of the 


LAW and PRACTICE of REGISTRATION , i 
\ f ICE « [GT N of VOTERS 
Lo and WALES, including the last Act of Victoria, 

the recent decisions, &c. Second Edition. 12mo. 10s. 


more judiciously 
ars to us to be in every 





It is compiled with | 
anxious eare ; vast labour has been bestowed upon the collection | 














72. Mortimer Street, Cavendish Square, 
July 12. 1844. 


MR. NEWBY’'S NEW WORKS. 


1 
Immediately, in One Vol. price 5s.’ 

KE VENINGS OF A WORKING MAN; 

4_ being the Occupation of his scanty Leisure. By J. OVERS. 

With a Preface relative to the Author. By Charles Dickens. 


Parts 1. to 7. price ls., with Two Illustrations by Cruikshank. 
CHRONICLES OF THE BASTILE. 


“ Charles Dickens’s ‘ Martin Chuzzlewit’ being now complete, 
the ‘ Chronicles of the Bastile ’ will ably supply the place ; indeed, 
every succeeding Part makes the interest both exciting and intense. 
Tt has no equal in the monthly publications.” “ It will be read 
with considerable interest in England.’’ — Sun. 

“The business already opened in these numbers is sufficiently 


| rapid and fierce to promise the right sort of entertainment.’’ — 





Excaminer. 

“Amongst the many works that have come before the public 
in monthly parts, this is decidedly the most attractive in every 
respect.”’ — Bell's Messenger. 


TT. 
The late Miss ELLEN PICKERING’S new Novel. 
Now ready, at every Library. | 
THE GRANDFATHER. 
By the Author of “ Nan Darrell,” “ The Fright,” “ Friend or Foe,” 
“ The Grumbler,”’ &c. ‘ 

“ Miss Pickering greatly resembles Miss Bremer, the Swedish 
novelist. It has been remarked by all critics of Miss Pickering, 
that each successive work evinced a progressive improvement. 
The same remark is applicable to‘ The Grandfather.’ We think 
it quite equal to any of Miss Pickering's agreeable and life-like 
fictions.’’ — Liverpool Journal. 


Now ready, in 3 vols. _ 
WALTER CLAYTON: 
A tale of the Gordon Riots. 


A NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE SCOTTISH 
__. _ Just ready, in Three Vols. post so.” 
THE YOUNG WIDOW, 
By the Author of “ The Scottish Heiress.” 
Nearly ready, in Two Vols. post. 8vo. 
TALES OF THE CAMP AND CABINET. 
BY COLONEL J. MONTMORENCY TUCKER. 


vil. 

Now ready, in Three Vols. post 8vo. 

THE MYSTERIOUS MAN. 

By the Author of “ Ben Bradshawe.” 
vill. 

Now ready, in Three Vols. post &vo. 

MAURICE, THE ELECTOR OF SAXONY. 
BY MRS. COLQUHOUN. 


ix. 
Now ready, in Three Vols. post 8vo. 


EDITH LESLIE: A Novel. 


x. 
Now ready, in Three Vols. 


LIFE: A ROMANCE, 


In Three Vols. post Bvo. i 
MEMOIRS OF A MUSCOVITE. 
By LADY BULWER LYTTON, 


Now ready, in Three Vols. 
HOEL MORVAN. 


By the Author of “ The Huguenots.” 


B RITISH 

No. XXXIV. 

CONTENTS. 
1. The Italian Drama. — Alfieri. 

. L. C, Sulla’s Revolution in Rome. 
. The Protestant Reformation in England. 
. Slavonic History and Literature. — Mickiewicz. 
. State and Prospects of British Husbandry. 
. Medern English Dramatists: 
. Prince de Joinville on the French Navy. 
. The Sugar Trade and Duties. — French Slave Colonies. 
- Maximilian Robespierre. 
10, Jord Elienborough’s Indian Government. 
ll. Recent German Literature. 


London: R. and J. F. Taylor, Red Lion Court, Fleet Street, 


Just published, 


AND FOREIGN, REVIEW, 





Now saniin. nalen 2f*., handsomely bound. 
YORNER’S PICTORIAL HISTORY of 


CHINA and INDIA ; with a descriptive account of those 
countries, and their inhabitants, from the earliest period ef au- 
thentic record to the present time; in which the Author has 
treated, not only of the historical events, but also of the manners, 
customs, religion, literature, and domestic habits, of the people of 
those immense empires. 

The embellishments are of the first order ; illustrating whatever 
is peeuliar to the inhabitants regarding their dress, domestic occu- 
pations, their mode of agriculture, commercial pursuits, arts, &c. 
The plates, thirty-two in number, are printed in the new style of 
tinted lithography ; and, with the wood engravings, of which there 
are 138, are executed by artists of celebrity, from accurate drawings 
made expressly for the work. 

London: Thcmas Dean and Co., 35. Threadneedle Street ; and 
all Booksellers in the United Kingdom. 
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PP) OYAL POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTION, 


» —L YSIOSCOPE exhibits the 
fit, with it yet apres, on eigen carnal) 


AQUB MICR¢ 

eee of WORKS of the FINEARTS; 
also casts of ANCEENT INSCRIPTIONS taken by Miss Wilson 
from the WALLS of the TOWER of LONDON, cut by Lord 
Guilford Dudley and other State Prisoners. Arrangements have 
been made for Dr. RYAN to deliver VARIED LECTURES on 
the EVENINGS of MONDAY, WEDNESDAY, and FRIDAY : 
and Professor BACHHOFFNER on the alternate Evenings. 
These lectures on Popular subjects, as well as the ° 
tures, will abound in interesting Experiments. ARM 8s 
HYDRO-ELECTRIC MACHINE, DIVING BELL and DI- 
VER. NEW DISSOLVING VIEWS, &c.&e. The Mr is 
conducted by T. Wallis, Mus. Doc. — Admission, One img. 
Schools, Half-price. 





NA TIONAL BATHS 218. High Holborn. 
B ~The whole of this Establishment is now open for the Sea- 
son, comprising the —_ Swimming Bath, 110 feet by 60 fee and 
the Cold Plunging Bath, admission One Shilling. Private Baths 
for Ladies and Gentlemen at 2e.; and an extensive Tepid Swim- 
ming aS for the Working Classes at Fourpence each. Open from 
5 a.m, till 10 p.m. 


HE SOCIETY of and 
TEACHERS of DANCING (Male and Female), of the 
United Kingdom. It is earnestly requested that all in ee re 
fession immediately enrol their names as Members, to in 
forming a fund for the relief of themselves (if required) in old age, 
or distress. All donations will be gladly received at the Society's 
Bankers, Messrs. Coutts and Co., or by Mr. Beckett, Secretary. 
Otice No. #. Gerresd aest, Behe, whee ones | _—! a ee 
obtained. ‘ominittee every Tuesday evening, 50 ¢ ’ 

the Office. — Vo Admission Fee until after the 29th of September. 


\ TRITING, Book-keeping, &e.— Persons of 

any , however bad their WRITING, may, in Eight 
Leaomts  ~ rmanently an elegant and flowing style of Pen- 
manship, 


— 





either to 


me and mental labour usually requisite. 
tised in the Govern banklng. and merchants’ \ 
hand,&e. Apply to Mr. SMART, at the Institution, 7. New Street, 
Covent Garden, leading to St. Martin’s Lane. 


LAUDETS TALBOTYPE (or CALO- 
) TYPE) Portraits, Adelaide Gallery. (F admission 
through the house, No. 18. corner of ‘Adelaide and William 
Streets, Strand.) 
The continued favour by which the Public has encouraged the 
exquisite Daguerreotype productions has induced Mr. Claudet to 
enter into arrangements with H. Fox Talbot, Eeq., F.R.8., for 
practising his beautiful patented process, called b the inventor 
Calotype, but which may more justly be named Tal , 
the same feeling which has caused the name of Daguerre to be 
given to his valuable discovery. The Talbotype produces on paper, 
what the Daguerreotype ces on silver plates ; but the pecu- 
liarity of the Talbotype is, that when a Portrait is once obtained, 
an unlimited number of copies can be made from the original. 


>rice of a single Portrait on— 
Frice of a single Fortra Each Copy after First, 7s. 6d. 
do. 5a. 6d, 





Half Sheet of Letter Paper, !!. ls. Od. 
Quarter do. do. Ol. 108. 6d. 


YLAUDET’S DAGUERREOTYPE POR- 

) TRAITS, Royal Adelaide Gallery, Lowther Arcade, Strand. 
(Free admission to the Fortrals Fecthnent through the house, 
corner of Adelaide a ng William Streets.) 
"B the inte great improvements, this art has arrived at such per- 
fection, that during the present season the operation for taking 
Portraits is perfectly instantaneous, and the result is consequently 
a most faithful likeness. Mr. Claudet attends daily in person, and 
engages to furnish none but pleasing resemblances. Portraits 1/. 1s. 
and upwards. N.B. In case of bad weather the Portraits are taken 
in a large and convenient room constructed for the purpose. 


{HARLES FRODSHAM of 
/ corver of Cecil Street, Chronometer Maker to the Lords of 
the Admiralty, who obtained for the extreme 


mium 
accuracy of his Chronometers, ees to in the Public that he 
has succeeded to the business and 


wh hie Father en a 

R. Arnold (who. in conjunction wi ‘a! . Was rew 

$ dovernment with the sum of 3000/. for their valuable discoveries in 
*hronometers). 

CF. begs to state that the business wili. be conducted on the 
same principles which secured for his talented pr such 
distinguished patronage, and invites attention to his extensive and 
highly finished assortinent of Chronometers, Watches, and Clocks, 
now offered at very moderate prices.— Arnold's #4. Strand, corner 
of Cecil Street. 


A CUP OF COFFEE IN ONE MINUTE! 


UNN’S ESSENCE of COFFEE, weuented 
to kee od in any climate. This essence of finest 
ocha coffee, improved by a process the result of thirty years’ 
experience, contains all the fragrant and exhilarati 
of the coffee in the . tis admirably 
to persons travelling, officers in the army and aert and 
visiting watering-places. Manufactured by D. D ne rae 


ville, London ; manufacturer of C te Powder. 
Ginger, ond other Spices, Herbs, &c. in Bottles from 1s. to 
4s. each; and may be ordered of any respectable Grocer in the 


United Kingdom. 

aioe —_ a 
ee-cup, sugar and cream or 

Se wae, and a cup of coffee, of superior finvour, is 

made, 


of the Essence into a 
milk. then fill it up with 
instantly 
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ATLAS ASSURANCE COMPANY, | 


i v2. Cheapside, Landon. Established 1998. 
DIRROTORA, 
John Oliver Hanson, Esq., Chairman. 
William George Prescott, Beq., Deputy Chairman. 
Sir William Baynes, Bart. Moses Mocatta, Eeq 
The Hon. Sir Courteney Boyle. | James William Ogle, Esq. 
Thomas Chapman, Ee«q. 
William Laforest, Esq. 





Emanuel Pacifico, M.D. } 
| William George Prescott, Esq. 
Donald Maclean, E*9. | John Peter Rasch, Esq. 

Audiwre — Francis titigh Hookey, Esq. and Joseph Pulley, Esq. | 

Age) Charlies Ansell, Esq., F.B.8. 
olicitor —J. B. De Mole, Esq. 
Surveyor — Thomas Hopper, Eeq. 
Assistant Surveyor — Thomas Lioyd, Esq. 
} 
} 
} 


FIR DEPARTMENT. 

Returns. The Directors request reference to the fact, that 
Twenty per Cent. was returned by this ¢ oneny on the amount 
of Premiums paid for the five years up to Christmas, 141, on all 
Policies for 300/. and upwards, which toad been in force for one 
year at that time. : 

The next periodical Accounts for Returns will be made up to 
Christmas, 1446. 

Rent. — This Office (independent of the returns and the late re- 
duction in the Rates of Premium) offers to persons effecting As- 
surances the further advantage of an allowance for the loss of 
Rent on Buildings rendered untenantable by fire. 

LIP® DFPARTMERNT. 

The attention of the Public has, in the advertisements and pro- 
poeals of this Company of late years, been called to a Table of 
Additions applicable to, and expectant on, Policies of particular 
dates and ages; the Directors now beg to refer to a statement 
which may be obtained on application at the Office in Cheapside 
or to any of the agents in the country, of sums actually paid, 
showing the sums respectively assured and the bonuses thereon. 

Persons assured for the whole term of Life in Great Britain or 
Treland respectively, will have an addition made to their Policies 
every seventh year, or an equivalent reduction in the future pay- 
mente of Premiuma, at the option of the assu ei 

The fourth septennial valuation will be made up to Christmas, 
44. 

Assurances for short periods may now be effected in this office 
at considerably reduced rates of premium. 

The Company's Rates and Proposals may be had at the Office 
in London, or of any of the Agents in the country, who are 
authorised to report on the appearance of Lives proposed fur As- 


ears HENRY DESBOROUGH, Secretary. 
@2. Cheapside, July, 1844. 


LONDON TO WOOLWICH FOR 64. 
j TATERMAN STEAMERS.—These fast and 


favourite Steamers, the pride of the River, for Greenwich 
and Woolwich, calling at Thames Tunnel, Limehouse, Blackwall, 
and Chariten, now leave the following Piers every 20 Minutes :— | 
Westminster Bridge (Middlesex side), Adelphi (bottom of George 
Street), Temple Bar (bottom of Essex Street, Strand), Blackfriars | 
Bridge, Southwark Bridge, and the City Pier (Fishmongers’ Hail | 
Wharf), Upper Thames Street. Also for Southwark Bridge,Black- | 
friars HMdge, Temple Bar, Adelphi, and Westminster Bridge, from 
City Pier every 20 Minutes...N.B, By the Waterman fast and 
favourite Boats, Nos. |. to 12. 





JOUNTAIN BASINS IN IRON. — FREE- 
4 
MAN ROE, 76. Strand, London, having purchased all the | 
—— of the late W. Rowley (Fountain Maker tothe Royal 
‘ainily), is enabled to offer thie desirable Ornament for a Garden 
or Conservatory, &c. in the above material, which will last for 
ages. Punps and Engines for Deep Wells. Rame for raising | 
water without manual labour. Liquid Manure Pumps. Douche | 
and every other description of Bathe. Buildings heated by Hot | 
babe aod &c. Fountain Jets of cvery design. . Garden Engines and 
yringes. 











~—— “* What's in a name ? 
A rose by PU other name would smell as eweet."’ — Shakepeare, 

HE PURE and WHOLESOME SPIRIT, 

of which we are sole Proprietors, is neither “ Royal,” “ Na- 

tional,” “ Imperial,”’ * Colonial,” “ Channel-Island,” “ Capsu- 
lated,” nor“ Patent,” but being the only British distillation 
which endures the test of hot water, and tively excels in dilu- 
tion, it is confidently offered for every purpose, medical, domestic 
or comvivial, for which brandy is ever applied. An imperi 
gallon of Barrt's lurnoven Barris Coonac may be had for 18s. ; 
a single bottle, as sample, for 3s. 6d. ; or a half-dozen hamper for 
o sovereign, direct from the Proprietors. 

HENRY BRETT and Co., Old Furnival’s Inn, Holborn. 
*e* Beware of assumed Agencies. 


4 R. CLARKE’S ENAMELLED SUCCE- 
i DANEUM, for stopping decayed Teeth, is far superior to 
anything ever before used, as it is placed in the tooth without any 
pressure or pain, and becomes as hard as the enamel, immediately 
after application, and remains firm in the tooth for life, renderi 
extraction unnecessary, and renders them again useful for m - 
cation. Prepared only by Mr. CLARKE, Surgeon Dentist. 
. _ LO88 OF TEETH. 

MR. CLARKE stil! continues to supply the loss of teeth, from 
one to a complete set, upon his beautiful system of self-adhesion, 
which has procured him such universal approbation in some thou- 
sands of cases, and recommended by numerous physicians and 
ru s, as being the most ingenious system of supplying artificial 
teeth, hitherto invented. They are so contrived as to pt them- 
selves over the most tender gums, or remaining stumps, without 
causing the least pain, rendering the operation of extraction quite 
unnecessary. They are so fixed as to fasten any loose teeth, by 
forming « new gum, where the gums have shrunk from the use of 
mercury or other causes, without the aid of any wire or springs, 
and, above all, are firmer in the mouth, and fixed with that atten- 
tion to nature as to defy detection by the closest observer. He also 
begs to invite those not liking to undergo any painful operation, as 
practised by most members of the profession, to inspect his painless 
yet effective «ystem, where numerous sets and partial sets, in all 
stages of progress, may be seen, and, in order that his system may 
be within the reach of the most economical, he will continue the 
same moderate charges. 

MR. CLARKE, Surgeon-Dentist, at home from Ten till Five, 
No, 6. Thayer Street, Manchester Square, London. 
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ONDON, EDINBURGH, AND DUBLIN 
J LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, No. 3. Gharlotte Row, 
Mansion House ; and 18, Chancery Lane, London. 
DIRECTORS. 
Kennett Kingeford, Esq., Chairman. 
Benjamin Lfill, Eeq., Deputy-Chairman. 
Alexander Anderson, Esq. James Hartley, Esq. 
John Atkins, eq. John M’Guffie, Esq. 
James Bidden, Esq. John Maclean Lee, Esq. 
Captain F. Brandreth. J. Marmaduke Kosseter, Esq. 


AUDITORS. 
H. H. Cannan, Eeq. |_ Robert E. Alison, Esq. 
Medical Adviser — Marshall Hall, M.D., F.R.S. L. and E. 
Secretary —John Emerson, a 
Solicitors — Mesars. Palmer, France, and Palmer. 


This is the only Company who are bound by their Deed of Con- 


stitution not to dispute any Policy, unless they can prove that it 


was obtained by fraudulent Misrepresentation ; and nothing but 
Fraud proved to have been committed against them, can vitiate a 


Policy granted by this Company. 


This is the only Company from whom the Assured on the 
mutual Principle receive the whole of the mutual Accumulations, 
and also a Guarantee from the Shareholders for the Sums assured. 

This is the —_ Company who bind themselves to pay the Sums 
in the Policies, although the Debts for which they were effected 


shall have been liquidated before the Claims arise. 


This is almost the only angen who grant in Favour of 
Creditors whole world Policies, whereby the Debt is secured, al- 
though the Debtor should go beyond the Limits of Europe. 

By the Half-premium Plan only One-half of the Premiums for 
the first Seven Years is required, the other Half being payable at 
the Convenience of the Assured ; thus allowing a Policy to be 
continued for Seven Years at One-half of the usual Rate, or to be 
dropped at One-half of the usual Sacrifice. 

ALEX. ROBERTSON, Manager. 


USTRALASIAN, COLONIAL, and 
[ GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE and ANNUITY 
& IMPANY, No. 126. Bishopsgate Street, corner of Cornhill. 

The lives of persons yroceeding to or residing in AUSTRAL- 
ASIA and the EAST INDIES are assured by this Company on very 
favourable terms. Premiums and claims may be made payable in 
those countries by indorsement. 

Prospectuses and full Particulars may be had at the Offices of the 
Company. E. RYLEY, Secretary. 


TELESCOPES FOR TOURISTS. 
j IRST-RATE OPTICAL INSTRUMENTS, 


at the following reduced Prices, by ALFRED F. EDEN 
(late with Andrew Pretchard), No. 4. Dowgate Hill, City. __ 
Telescopes to see one Mile, as from Gravesend to Tilbury Fort, 
10s. ; five Miles, as London from Greenwich Park, I/. ls. ; twenty 
Miles, as Calais from Dover Castle, 3/.; an Achromatic Micro- 
scope, with the latest improvements (magnifying power 500 lineal, 








250,000 superficial), in handsome case, complete, 7/. 18s., umally } 
| charged 12/. ; a complete set of Daguerreotype Apparatus, by which 


any person can take Portraits or Views of Scenery, or copy Pic- 
tures, in three minutes, in mahogany case, complete, with twelve 
silvered Plates, 7/. 7s. ; larger sized instruments, 10/. 10s. ; Spec- 
tacles, best Blue Steel and: Pebbles, 1/. 4s ; ditto, best Glass, 16s. 

Letters, enclosing a Post-office order, will have prompt atten- 
tion. 

Any person can be suited with Spectacles by return of Post, by 
enclosing a piece of the old glass, or by stating at what distance 
from the eyes they can read a newspaper. 

The Trade supplied. 





Patronised by HER MAJESTY, H. R.H. Parsce Atverr, the 
Royal Family, and Nobility, and the several Sovereigns and 
Courts of Europe. 

POWLAND’'S MACASSAR OIL, for the 
v Growth and Preserving and Beautifying the Human Hair. 
Price 3s. 6d., 7#., Family Bottles (equal to four small), 10s, 6d., and 


| double that size, 21s. 


CAUTION. —The words “Rowland's Macassar Oil" are engraved 
on the Wrapper of each genuine bottle ; and_on the back of the 
Wrapper 1,500 times, containing 29,028 letters. Without this, “ None 


are genuine.” 
ROWLAND’'S KALYDOR 
for Improving and Beautifying the Skin and Complexion. 
is. 6d. and &s. 6d. per bottle, duty included. 
ROWLAND'S ODONTO, 
or PEARL DENTRIFICE, renders the Teeth beautifully White, 
and preserves the Gums. Price 2s. 9d. per box, duty included. 
CAUTION. s 

Unprincipled Shopkeepers, for the sake of gaining a trifle more 
srofit, vend the most deleterious compounds as the “ genuine” 

ACASSAR OLL, KALYDOR, and ODONTO, It is therefore 
necessary on purchasing either article to see the word “ ROW- 
LAND'S”" is on the Wrapper. For the protection of the Public 
from fraud and imposition, the Hon. Commissioners of Her Ma- 
jesty's Stamps have authorised the Proprictors’ Signature to be 
engraved on the Government Stamp thus — 

A. ROWLAND & SON, 2. HATTON GARDEN ; 
which is affixed on the KALYDOR and ODONTO. 
Sold by them and by Chemists and Perfumers. 
*** All others are FRAUDULENT COUNTERFEITS. 


Price 


CORY’S POWDERS FOR CHILDREN. / 
YORY’S POWDERS for CHILDREN are 
/ recommended to Mothers and Nurses, not ouly as a remedy 
for, but as a preventive to, Fever in all cases of Teething, Measles, 
Searlet Fever, Hooping Cough, Small Pox, Convulsions from 
Worms and Teething, Wasting of the Limbs, Jaundice, Fits, 
Diarrhe@a, Thrush, Inflammation of the Lungs, Croup, &c. The 
above complaints are invariably preceded by a pettishness of tem- 
pet. accompanied by costiveness of the bowels, and a greater or 
ess degree of fever. To these little ailments attention should be 
particularly directed, for it is in this stage that these powders will 
commonly prevent further progress of disorder by promoting 
healthy seeretions of the skin, liver, stomach, and bowels. Pre- 
poses only by Wm. H. Cory, Surgeon Apothecary, 8 Air Street, 
*iecadilly (late Surgeon Accoucheur in the Royal Lying-in Hos- 
pital, London); and sold by Barclay, 9%. Farringdon Street ; 
Sanger, 1. Oxford Street; Prout, 220. Strand; and by most 
Medicine Venders in the kingdom ; in packets, Is. I}d., 2s. 9d., 
ie. Gef., 108., and 1/. le., duty included. Each packet has the sig- 
nature of W. H. Cory written on the Government Stamp, without 
which none are genuine. — Mr. Cory may be consulted as usual. 
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A RGUS LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
i 39. Throgmorton Street, Bank. 
Empowered by special Act of Parliament, 5 & 6 Will. 4. c. 76. 
Thomas Farncomb, Esq. Alderman, Chairman. 
William Leaf, Esq., Deputy Chairman. 
Richard E. Arden, Esq. J. Humphery, Esq. Ald. M.P. 
William Banbury, Esq. Rupert Ingleby, Esq. 
Edward Bates, Esq. Thomas Kelly, Esq. Ald, 
Thomas Camplin, Esq. Jeremiah Pilcher, Esq. 
James Clift, _— Lewis Pocock, Esq. 
Physician — Dr, Jeaffreson, 2. Finsbury Square. 

Surgeon — W. Coulson, Esq. 2. Frederick's Place, Old Jewry. 
Consulting Actuary — Professor Hall, of King’s College. 
Advantages of the Argus Life Assurance Company. 

Low Rates of Premiums. 

Tn addition to the subscribed Capital of 300,0007. the Assured have 
the security of the Company's Income of nearly 60,0001, per annum 
yearly increasing, and an accumulating Assurance Fund invested 
in Government and other available Securities, of considerably 
larger amount than the estimated liabilities of the Company. 

The Rates of Premium are reduced to the lowest scale compatible 
with the gatety of the Assured and the stability of the Company, 
thereby, in effect, giving to every Policy-holder an immediate an 
certain bonus without risk, in lieu of the deferred and frequently 
delusive prospect of a periodical division of profits. 

Annual Premium to assure £100. 


Age. | For One Year. | For Seven Years. | Whole Term. 
20 £017 8 £0 19 £1 11 10 
30 118 127 70 7 
40 150 169 21410 
Yd) 141 119 10 4 O)}1 
60 $24 317 0 6 010 


One-third of whole-term Premiums may remain unpaid at 5 per 
cent. comp. int. as a debt upon the Policy for life, or may be paid 
off at any time without notice. 

In Assurances for advances of money, as security for debts, or as 
a provision for a family, when the least present outlay is desirable, 
the varied and comprehensive Tables of the Argus Office will be 
found to be particularly favourable to the Aguasel. 

A Board of Directors, with the Medical Officers, attend daily, at 
a quarter before 2 o'clock. 
EDWARD BATES, Resident Director. 
A Liberal Commission to Solicitors and Agents. 


(\UARANTEE SOCIETY, established by 


Act of Parliament. Security om for the Fidelity of Per- 
sons in Situations of Trust. Particulars may be obtained daily, at 
the Society’s Office, No. 28. Poultry, between the hours of Nine and 


Five o'clock. AGE 





NTS. 
Nathaniel Lea, Esq. 


Manchester ° Samuel Taylor, Esq. 
Newcastle-on-Tyne 
By order, 


\OMPOSITION for WRITING with STEEL 

) PENS. ~ STEPHENS’S WRITING FLUIDS comprise 
the most splendid and durable colours, and the most indelible 
compositions, which art can produce ; they consist of 

Blue Fluid, changing into an intense black colour. 

Patent U nchangeable BI ue Fluids,remaining a deep blue colour. 
Two sorts are prepared, a Light and Dark Blue. 

A Superior Black Ink, of the common character, but more fluid. 

A Superior Carmine Red, for contrast writing. 

4 io Rouge Carmine, for artists and contrast writing, in 
giass bottles. 

+ A Carbonaceous Record Ink, which writes instantly black, and 
being proof against any chemical agent, is most valuable in the 
prevention of frauds. 5 

A Liquid, Mechanical, and Architectural Drawing Ink, superior 
to Indian Ink. 

Marking Inks for linen ; Select Steel Pens; Inkholders. 

Prepared by Henry Sreruxns, the Inventor, No. 54. Stamford 
Street, Blackfriars Road, London, and sold by Stationers and 
Booksellers, in bottles, at 3d., 6d., 1s., and 3s. each. 

Cavrion. — The Unchangeable Blue Fluids are patent articles ; 
the public are therefore cautioned against imitations, which are 
infringements ; to sell or use which is illegal. 

Also, purchasers should see that they are not served with the 
Blue Black instead of the Unchangeable Blue, as these articles 
are often confounded. 

N.B. — Black Ink, and imitations of the above articles, are con- 
stantly being announced as new discoveries, but, on examination, 
they will be found to have some new name only. 


F. W. Bulman, Esq. 
THOMAS DODGBON, Secretary. 


Birmingham ° ° 

Bristol , ; s . Messrs. G. Edwards and Son. 
Edinburgh . . H. Callender, Esq. 

Hull ° e - Messrs. Alsop and Son, 

Leeds ° ° . Messrs. J. H. and G. Ridsdale. 
Liverpool . ° ° Messrs. Ifughes and Ronald. 








7) MPLOYMENT. — Persons having a little 

‘4 _ time to spare are oupein’ that AGENTS continue to be 
appointed in London and country towns by the EAST INDIA 
TEA COMPANY, for the SALE of their celebrated TEA (Offices, 
9. Great St. Helen’s Churchyard, Bishopsgate Street). ey are 
packed in showy leaden canisters, from one ounce to a pound, 
with the price and weight marked on each packet, and but little 
trouble is occasioned by the sale. The licence is only lls. per 
annum, and many during the last nineteen years have r 
considerable incomes by the agency, without ls. let or loss. Ap- 
plication to be made (if by letter, post paid) as above. 





MRS. JOHNSON’S AMERICAN SOOTHING SYRUP, FOR 
CHILDREN CUTTING THEIR TEETH. 


\ RS. JOHNSON’S AMERICAN SOOTH- 


ING SYRUP. — This efficacious Remedy has been in gene- 
ral use for upwards of Thirty Years, and has preserved numerous 
Children when suffering from Convulsions arising from painful 
Dentition. As soon as the Syrup is rubbed on the Gums the Child 
will be relieved, the Gums cooled, and the inflammation 
It is as innocent as efficacious, tending to produce the Teeth with 
ease ; and so pleasant that no Child will refuse to let its Gums be 
rubbed with it. Parents should be very particular to ask for 
RUP, and to notice 
that the Names of Barciay and Sons, 95. Farringdon Street, Lon- 
don (to whom Mrs. Johnson has sold the recipe), are on the Stamp 
affixed to each Bottle. Price 2s. 9d. per Bottle. 





TIMES, 


A highly entertaining Family Newspaper, published every Saturday, price Sixpence, stamped ; containing, besides THIRTY BEAUTIFUL ENGRAVINGS on Wood, the latest intelligence, and & 


rejects ail articles that bear the sligh test tinge of impropriety. 


great variety of interesting information. 


Pictorial Times” are of the most finished description ; the pages are enclosed in ornamental borders ; and the work dispiays such a variety of elegance, that it has been 


one of the Grandest Achievements of Pictorial Literature. 
ctorial Times " is admirably suited for a Family Newspaper, as it contelas an abundance of entertaining Information, in addition to a most complete Record of Weekly News, and invariably 


As an Advertising Medium, the “ Pictorial Ties” presents exclusive advantages, whilst its convenient binding form secures its preservation, and its valuable contents make it a work of in- 


terest and perinanent constant refi 


Office, 135. Fleet Street, London. 


———$— 
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DR. MAGINN AT THE GRAVE OF JOHN BUNYAN. 


{When Dr. Maginn attended the funeral of his friend Frazer, he at the closing of the 
grave asked of the sexton in his usual hurried, manner ‘‘ Where, where is the tomb of 
Bunyan ?” As the doctor and his friend approached it, he took off his hat and said in hurried 
accents, “ Tread lightly —tread lightly.’””’ The sunshine poured down, and Maginn, after 
musing several minutes, ejaculated “Sleep on, thou prince of dreamers.’’ The time and 
the incident were equally affecting.] 


SUGGESTED OVER THE GRAVE OF MAGINN AT WALTON-ON-THAMES. 


“ Steep on, thou prince of dreamers,” earth’s last and lonely sleep ; 
Tread lightly ye, who, musingly, a thoughtful vigil keep. 

« Sleep on, thou prince of dreamers,” so spoke the voice of one, 
Whose days were all but numbered, whose wayward course was run, 


« Sleep on, thou prince of dreamers,” a pilgrim bending low, 
Mourns o’er thy sacred ashes, in the summer sunshine’s glow, 
Yet not more life to nature, can his genial rays impart, 

Than thy memory may treasure up emotions of the heart. 


“ Sleep on, thou prince of dreamers,” the world is naught to thee — 
Its tinsell’d gewgaws, and its pride, and heartless mockery, 

Thou hast reach’d the happy haven of the faithful and the blest, 
Where the wicked cease from troubling, and the weary are at rest. 


“ Sleep on, thou prince of dreamers; ” tread lightly o’er the head 
Of him who rests beneath us in the city of the dead. 

Amid the ashes of the past, earth’s last and common link, 

We stand upon eternity's dark, vast, and awful brink. 


“ Sleep on, thou prince of dreamers ;” where’s now the voice that spoke ? 
Where now the heart prophetic, whose mournful accents broke ? 

Beneath yon grassy mound he sleeps, where Thames, with gentle stream, 
Laves Walton’s banks, the poet lies in death’s eternal dream. 


The song-birds of the morning their earliest matins ring, 

And peeping forth, in beauty blush, the sweetest flowers of spring ; 
Fit resting-place for one whose soul (whatever path he trod) 

Did ever look through nature up to smiling nature's god. 


Then dream thou on; forsooth it is a poet’s fitting spot, 
Where all of life’s rude buffetings at last may be forgot ; 
And wending haply hither, from the world’s unceasing din, 
The holy tear of heartfelt grief bedews thy grave, Macinn, 


Exsenezer Coins. 


i 


THE PLAGUE AT CONSTANTINOPLE. 
BY AN EYE-WITNESS. 


In 1837 I was a resident in Galata, one of the faubourgs of Constan- 
tinople, sufficiently near the scenes of death caused by the ravages of 
the plague to be thoroughly acquainted with them, and yet to be 
separated from the Turkish part of the population of that immense 
city. It is not material to the present sketch to dwell upon the sub- 
ject of my previous life, or the causes which had induced me to visit 
the capital of the East at such a period of mortality ; and I will there- 
fore only add, that circumstances of a peculiarly painful nature obliged 
me to locate myself in Galata, where there were none to sympathize 
in my feelings, or any one with whom I could even exchange more 
than a word of conversation. I saw none but the widowed owner of 
the house in which I had a chamber, her daughter Aleuka, and 
Petraki, her little son. 

While the —- raged, we four endeavoured to keep up a rigid 
quarantine. Each recommended to the other the strictest observance 
of our mutual agreement not to receive any thing from without doors, 
except the necessaries of life; and whenever we left the house, which 
was to be as seldom as possible, not to come in contact with any one. 
Whenever [ went out I invariably wore an oil-cloth cloak, and by the 
aid of my cane prevented the dogs of the streets, which are there so 
numerous, from rubbing against me. If I visited any one, which I 
seldom did, I always sat on a bench or chair to prevent conveying or re- 
ceiving contagion; and before even entering the house, I always 
underwent the preparation of being smoked in a box, which during 
the prevalence of the plague is placed near its entrance for that 
purpose. These boxes were some eight feet high by three square, 
the platform on which the feet rested elevated about a foot above the 
earth, so as to admit under it a dish containing the ingredients of the 
prophylactic, and a hole in the door to let the face out during the 
smoking of the clothes and body. We procured our daily supply of 
provisions from a Bak-kal, a retail grocer, whose shop was directly 
under our front window; an itinerant Ekmekjer, or bread-man, 
brought our bread to the door; our vegetables were procured from a 
gardener close by, and our water we drew from a cistern under the 
house ; in fine, our food was either smoked or saturated before we 
touched it, and every possible precaution observed to cut our little 
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family off from the dreadful scourge, ‘the pestilence which walketh 
in darkness and the destruction which wasteth at noon day.’ The 
mother and daughter throughout the day spun silk, knitted woollen 
suits, or embroidered kerchiefs for head dresses, called in Romaie 
fakiolee, and even to a late hour of the night they frequently con- 
tinued the same employment, until the plague prevented the sale of 
their handiwork, and their ‘materials were all used up. All day long 
they would sit upon the sofa of their little apartment, facing the street, 
and while their hands toiled for a subsistence, the widow's daughter 
hummed a plaintive air, or occasionally broke the silence by con- 
versing with her mother. The son was yet too young to be of 
assistance to his desolate mother and sister, and except when he said 
his letters to them, spent the day in idleness. As to my own employ- 
ment, the dull period of time passed with them was a blank in my 


existence ; and yet, such is the mfluence of past penury and pain, that 
I now recall them with pleasure. 


The weather was generally very warm, and south-west breezes over 
the sea of Marmora prevailed. From our highest windows we could 
observe sluggish seamen lounging on the decks of their vessels in the 
port, afraid to land amid the pestilenee. Here and there a vessel 
strove against the current of the Bosphorus to gain an anchorage; or 
would slowly float down that stream into the open sea, on its way to 
healthier and happier Europe. The starving dogs at nightfall would 
howl dismally, bewailing the loss of the benevolent hands from which 
they usually received their food; the gulls and cormorants floated 
languidly over our dwelling overpowered by the heat , and the dead 
silence, which in the afternoon and evenings prevailed, made a most 
melancholy and affecting impression on my mind. 

The plague that summer, (I may limit the period to three months,) 
carried off more than fifty thousand persons. For some time the mor- 
tality amounted to a thousand per diem. The number of corpses 
which passed the limited range of my window daily increased; and 
after witnessing the spectacle for some time, I always insensibly 
avoided the sight of the dead, and felt a cold shudder run over my 
frame whenever the voice of the priest accompanying the corpses 
struck my ear. So dreadful is the malady, so surely contagious, and 
so miata: that so soon as attacked, the unfortunate being is deserted 
by relatives and friends, and when dead, two or four porters beside a 
priest were generally the only persons who attended the body to the 
grave. When the deceased is 1 Mussulman, he is more frequently 
attended ‘during his illness, and after death to his tomb, than if a 
Christian. With the former, the plague is a visitation of Providence, 
from which it is both useless and a sin to escape, while with the latter, 
not only is it deemed necessary to provide for one’s own life, but even 
to do so at the sacrifice of the dearest friend. Often I noticed a dead 
body tied on a plank which a single porter carried on his back ; at 
other times the object would be concealed within a bag, and then the 
grave was a ditch common to all, into which the porter would shake 
off his load and return for another. No priest nor Imam there pre- 
sided over the funeral scene; few or none were the prayers that 
were said over the remains: he who but a short week before had been 
proud of his strength or condition, or she who in the same short space 
of time previous excelled in beauty and grace, there lay confounded 
in one neglected, unhonoured, and putrefying mass. ‘The air became 
impregnated with the effluvia; the oasis around the Turkish ceme- 
teries, which are mostly in the heart of the city, where the dead are 
interred, but some three feet beneath the surface, were soon deserted, 
their owners’ dead. The evergreen cypress trees under whose um- 
brageous quiet the beautiful children once played, now moaned over 
their little graves; and in fine, every one in the deserted city walked 
with measured steps, apprehensive of threatening death: awe and 
consternation filled the minds of all. 

The Sultan’s own household was not free from the scourge. B 
some means it found access to his servants and carried off about fifty 
of them. Their bodies were cast into the Bosphorus, and the Sultan 
fled to another palace. The ministers of. the Sublime Porte suffered 
severely in their families; their wives and slaves died off in numbers ; 
and even the minister of foreign affairs is said to have taken it and 
narrowly escaped. Few survived when once attacked, and the chances 
of récovery were scarcely worth ea a And yet among the 


| Mussulmans little or no precaution was taken; for although by a 


government, order all the principal offices were provided with fumi- 
gatory boxes, they were seldom used. The Mussulman Sheiks de- 
clared that the contagion came from Heaven, and could er be 
averted by Almighty power. Yetit was a well-known fact that clean- 
liness of habits went far toward preserving against the disease ; and 
frequent change of apparel, with ordinary precautions, sufficed to 
preserve many who otherwise would doubtless have taken it. 

Sut I think the reader will be able, from the preceding sketch, to 
form some idea of the nature and extent of the mortality of the plague 
in 1837. While it raged, every feeling approaching to a similarity 
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with what is known to denote an attack excites apprehension. A | and forgetfulness of self which is so characteristic of the female 
imple, through the medium of the imagination, is transformed into a | character. I begged her to leave me to die alone, to place water by 
ornid bubo; a cold or asimple head-ache, however trifling, are attri- | my side and depart, but she would not hear of it. 
buted to the dreaded malady; and even the firmest mind at such The first night after his attack Petraki expired, and on the fol- 
times quails under trifling appearances. In some cases the scene of lowing morning was borne away; and I have an indistinct recollection 
agony closes in a few hours—even minutes; they fall down and | of being visited on the evening of the same day by the — and 
almost immediately expire. Others linger for twenty-four or forty- | porters. They endeavoured to prevail upon Aleuka to desert me, 
eight hours, or several days elapse before death puts an end to their | saying that in a few hours I would cease to exist. But she constantly 
sufferings. Some again bear it in their systems for several days, and | refused, determined, she replied, to remain by my side until my suf- 
attend to their usual occupations: at length it appears, they fall ill | ferings were ended. 
and expire, or recover. Few account for their being attacked ; they | ° = Fe . age 
do not remember having touched any one suspected or exposed ; and For several days I was delirious. I remember I knew of nothing ; 
again, the porters, whose duty it is to convey the eled to the | nothing but water passed my lips. Sores broke out over my body, 
hospitals and the corpses to their graves, escape. The mother attends | and those on my groins and arm-pits were not closed for some months. 
upon her dying child, sacrifices every apprehension to her affection, | My neck, hewever, was free, and this no doubt saved my life. On the 
and yet escapes, or the child brings it to its parent, who dies, while | seventh day I regained my senses, and found myself in my apartment, 
the innocent cause survives. No cure has yet been found for it; and | the wasted figure of my guardian angel still watching over me. I re- 
Nature must be left to take her course. Extreme heat or cold have | member, on perceiving in me a favourable change, how her countenance 
a favourable effect upon it; but the temperate climate of Constan- | was lit up with joy! O Friendship! how seldom are you found 
tinople, with the frequent dearth of water, the dust, and other im- | with the sincerity which I then beheld in an humble and uneducated 
purities, tend greatly to its dissemination. girl! Just when I thought all my prospects in life were blighted ; 
It was therefore during this painful period that I resided in Galata; | when I had keenly felt the unkindness of mankind and despaired of 
free, as I had hoped, from the contagion ; and yet it found its way into | ever again finding any thing in this world worth living for; when I 
our little family, accompanied by all its horrors, had already bidden it farewell, and the other world was full in view ; 
One morning in the fatter part of the month of October, invited by | 1 found what alone can make life delightful even in poverty and mis- 
the clearness of the air and a fresh breeze which had scarcely strength | fortune — friendship and love. Soon the violence of the disease abated, 
sufficient to rufile the water of the harbour, I left my humble apart- | and I was saved. 
ment and ascended the steep hill of Pera. The view — from the I must hastily pass over my long and painful convalescence. A 
small tuft of graves near the Galata tower, some of which were fresh; | month elapsed before I could venture to go beyond doors. Aleuka 
of the surrounding villages and the great city itself, where, although | attended upon me, and through her economy my purse yet held out. 
devastation had been and still was being carried on with horror, there | The plague had greatly subsided ; the month of December set in with 
seemed to reign the most perfect tranquillity, resembling the calm | uncommon severity of cold, and checked its progress. O the ex- 
bosom of the treacherous sea, quiet over the lifeless bodies of its | quisite delight with which I left my hard and burning bed and close 
victims and the wreck of the noble vessels which had furrowed its | apartment, the scenes of all my sufferings, for the first time! With a 
surface — relieved the monotony of my existence. I gazed longingly oad of thankfulness on my lips, I crossed the threshold of the 
upon the many ships lying before me at anchor in the stream, which | humble dwelling, and once more slowly mounted the steep hill of 
could in a few days bear me far away from the scenes of death and | Pera. 
desolation that surrounded me; or [ exchanged a word with any It was a bright, sunny, clear morning; the fresh, cool breeze from 
passing acquaintance who ventured from Pera to his counting-house | the Black Sea blew over me, infusing new strength and life into my 
in Galata. A longer walk gave rise to too many sad reflections. | shattered frame. The streets were again re-peopled, and business re- 
Farther on was the Petit Champ des Moris, a small Turkish cemetery, | newed. No one recognised me in my pale, haggard and swollen 
countenance ; and when I presented myself at the door of a country- 


here and there spotted with new-made graves, over which more than 

one aged femaie mourned the loss of her life's companion, or perhaps | man in Pera, he drew back with an exclamation of surprise, as if he 

it would be one of fewer years, who wept the fatal destiny of her | had beheld a spirit. 

young husband, brother, sister, or child. My short story is told. I have comprised in a few words the 
After spending the best part of the day in walking about, I returned | tale of many long days of agony and suffering, both mental and cor- 

to the house of my residence. As usual, I found the door fastened; I | poreal. I fast regained my strength and vigour ; the hollow furrows 

knocked, but no one answered me. Again I knocked, and called | of my forehead and cheeks soon gave way to the effects of a generous 

repeatedly before my voice was heard. At length a low moan, and | diet; and I once more stood forth in health and full powers. 

then a scream, issued from within. Petraki, the widow's son, opened But you will ask, “ And where is she who watched over you during 

the door, and with a pale and frightened countenance told me his | your moments of suffering ?— whom you called your guardian angel, 

mother had suddenly been taken very ill. There was no alternative. | and of whose friendship and love you spoke in such feeling terms?” 

I entered her sitting-room, where in the company of the family I had | I reply, that she sits even now at my side; her handsome and intel- 

! ligent countenance reading in my face the varied emotions to which 


oo many quiet hours. Now how changed! The mother lay upon | lig 
the sofa, ag and breathing with difficulty. Aleukaé, the daughter, | the tracing of these lines give rise. Devoted Aleuka is my loving and 


knelt by her side on the floor, though greatly agitated herself, and | much loved wife. 
endeavouring to calm her mother’s apprehensions. Without once 
reflecting on the possible consequences, | sat down on a chair beside 
the sufferer, felt her pulse, and as well as I could, made inquiries after 
her health. Her pulse was quick, her tongue white and thickly furred, 
and extreme lassitude was shown by her dejected countenance. 
Uncertain as to the nature of her disease, and unable to offer any 
alleviation of her sufferings, I retired to my apartment. There I did 
reflect on the danger which I had incurred, and the possibility of the 
widow having caught the plague. Tur storm was over, and although the sky was still overcast, the moon's rays 

Every hour she became worse; her sufferings were intensely pain- | were now and then visible between the dark clouds, During one of these 
ful; and to shorten the recital of the sad scene of that night, will | bright intervals, I turned my eyes from the door which I thought I had 
only add, that the horrid disease showed itself on her person before | heard creaking, and cast them inquiringly around me. As I had concluded 
midnight, and at break of day her spirit fled. Of course my mind | notwithstanding the darkness, I found myself, in fact, among the ruins of an 
now prepared for death. I felt soutien that I also should soon be a | eld abbey; and as well as I could judge from the portion yet standing, I 
victim to the plague. Early in the morning I called a passing priest | “5 in the chapel. On my right and left extended the two corridors of the 
and had the widow's remains conveyed to their last abode — I knew | ¢loister, supported by a range of low arches; while in front of me, some 
hot where. I had no place to fly to; every door would be closed broken flat stones, lying amid the long grass, indicated the little cemetery, 
against me ; and I retired to my apartment, feeling that I was stepping eae - nore a > the <tetiter — Sousid vepoes after oe _ 
into my tomb while yet alive. ‘There I was not long kept in suspense, of life, at the foot of a cross of stone, mutilated indeed, and divested of its 


7 : ye accompanying image, but still standing. 
for soon the plague attacked first Petraki, then mysclf. When giddi- You! in oumbanad Alfred, and ail truly brave men will acknowledge, 
ness, the first symptom of the plague, seized me, and I could no 


longer stand, but fell despairingly on my bed, what wore may foolinns | that physical influences operate powerfully upon the mental impressions. I 


; 1 ‘+ | had just made my escape from a fearful storm; had taken refuge, half 
But let me not recall them now; the mental agony which I suffered it | frozen, amid a pile of ruins, with which I was totally unacquainted, had 
is impossible to describe, and I shudder at the recollection. AleukA 


fallen asleep, exhausted with fatigue, and had been disturbed by a noise, 
attended upon me and her brether with all the tenderness and care 7 i 


A TALE OF NORMANDY. 


FROM THE FRENCH OF ALEXANDRE DUMAS. 


CHAPTER Ill, —AN ADVENTURE, 







certainly extraordinary in that lonely spot. I recollected, too, that I was ff 
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in the very theatre of all the robberies and murders with which Normandy 
had been ringing for the last two months. I was alone, unarmed, and, as I 
have already said, in one of those frames of minds in which physical causes 
deprive the benumbed moral faculties, in a great measure, of their natural 
energy. You will not, therefore, deem it matter of astonishment, that all the 
recitals I have heard by the fireside returned to my mind, and that I 
remained motionless behind my pillar, instead of again lying down and com- 
posing myself to sleep. So fully convinced was I, that the noise which had 
awakened me had been made by a human being, that, while exploring the 
darkness of the corridors and less obscure space of the cemetery, my eyes 
constantly returned to the same point, and fixed themselves on the door in 
the wall, through which I felt convinced that some one had passed. Twenty 
times I felt an impulse to go and listen at this door, for some sound which 
might clear up my doubts; but to do this, it was necessary to cross a space 
which the moon shone full upon. Now other persons might, like myself, be 
concealed in the cloister, and like me be eluding observation, by remaining 
stationary in the shade. After the lapse of a quarter of an hour, however, 
the whole of the deserted place had again become so quiet and silent, that I 
resolved to avail myself of the first cloud which should pass over the moon, 
to clear the intervening space of fifteen or twenty steps which lay between me 
and the recess, and to go and listen at the door. I had not long to wait. 
The moon was soon again obscured, and the darkness was so great that I 
thought I might safely venture to accomplish my purpose. I therefore 
slowly quitted my column, to which I had hitherto adhered, like a piece of 
Gothic sculpture, and gliding from pillar to pillar, holding my breath, and 
listening at every step, I at length reached the wall of the corridor. I 
followed it for a moment, supporting myself against it; arrived, at length, at 
the three steps which led into the vault, and after descending these, found 
myself at the very door. 

I listened for ten minutes, but heard nothing, and my previous conviction 
gradually began to give way to doubt. I conjectured that I might possibly 
have been deceived by a dream, and began to believe that I was indeed the 
sole occupant of the ruins. I was about to quit the door and return to my 
pillar, when the moon shone out again, full upon the space I had to cross in 
retracing my steps; but asI no longer regarded this as an obstacle, I was 
proceeding, when a stone detached itself from the vault, and fell. Although 
I was aware of the cause of this noise, I started on hearing it as a sort of 
warning ; and instead of pursuing my previous impulse, I remained a moment 
longer in the shadow of the part of the vault projecting over my head. 
Suddenly I thought I heard behind me a distant and prolonged noise, like 
that of a door closing under ground ; presently I distinguished a faint sound 
of footsteps, they evidently approached, some one was mounting the deep 
staircase, on the upper steps of which I was actually standing. At that 
moment the moon again disappeared, with one bound I sprang into the 
corridor, and walking backwards, with my arms extended behind me, and my 


eyes fixed upon the spot I had just quitted, I regained my protecting pillar | 


and resumed my place. An instant after, the same grating sound which had 
awakened me was heard; the door opened and closed again, a man appeared, 
and half advancing from the shade, paused a moment to listen and look 
about him, and finding all quiet, entered the corridor and advanced, not, 
however, toward me, but in the opposite direction. So thick was the 
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darkness, that he had not gone ten steps before I lost sight of him ; but after | 


a moment the moon re-appeared, and at the extremity of the little cemetery 
I perceived the mysterious stranger. 
having removed one or two handfuls of earth, he threw into the cavity 
made thereby, something, the nature of which I was unable to distinguish ; 
and in order, no doubt, that all trace of what he had been engaged in 


He had a spade in his hand, and | 


might be for ever hidden from the ken of man, he let fall, over the place to | 


which he had confided his deposit, a. tombstone, which he had uplifted 
Having taken these precautions, he once more looked 
around him, and neither seeing nor hearing anything, he placed his spade 


F against one of the pillars of the cloister, and disappeared under one of the 


» size. 


archways, 
All this had been rapidly done, and had passed at some little distance 
from me; yet, in spite of both these cireumstances, I had been able to see 


that the actor in this extraordinary scene was a young man of twenty eight, | 


or perhaps thirty, with remarkably light-coloured hair, and of the middle 
His dress was a blouse of blue cotton and a pair of common blue 
trowsers, such as are worn by peasants on holidays; but what showed that 
he belonged to a rank somewhat higher than this might seem to indicate, 
was a hunting-knife at his belt, the handle and point of which I saw 
glittering in the moonbeams., Of his features and countenance I should, 


» perhaps, have found it difficult to give a precise description; but I had seen 
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enough to enable me to recognise him should I ever chance to meet with 


» him again. 


You may believe that this singular adventure sufficed to banish all idea 


| of sleep for that night, and I remained standing without experiencing the 
slightest fatigue, wholly occupied with the thousand thoughts which filled 
| my mind, and fully resolved to penetrate this mystery. 
» ever, the thing was impossible. 


At the time, how- 
I was without arms, as I have said. I had 
“neither the key of the door, nor a crowbar to force it with ; and again I con- 
sidered, whether it were not more advisable to give information of this, than 


to attempt, by myself, an adventure, at the end of which I might after all, | 


Jike Don Quixote, find some windmill for my pains. As soon, therefore, as 
daylight began to appear, I took the road from the porch, and soon found 


| myself on the descent of the mountain. The sea was covered with a thick 





fog; and descending to the beach, I sat down to wait until it should clear 
away. In the course of half an hour the sun rose, and its first rays scattered 
the mist from the ocean, which was still troubled and tumultuous from the 
storm of the preceding evening. 

I had hoped to recover my boat, which must have been cast ashore, I 
thought, by the rising tide ; and I soon perceived her aground on the strand, 
I went to her, but, besides the impossibility of my getting her afloat during 
the ebb, I found that one of the bottom planks had been broken by the angle 
of a rock, so that it was in vain to think of returning in her to Trouville. 
Fortunately, the coast abounds infishermen ; and a quarter of an hour had 
not elapsed before I perceived a boat. It was soon within reach of my voice, 
and I made a signal and hailed it. I was both seen and heard, and the boat 
came toward me. I conveyed to it the mast, sail, and oars of my own; and 
as to the hull, I abandoned it, concluding to let the proprietor come and 
judge for himself whether or not it were worth repair, and to remunerate 
him accordingly. 

The fishermen, who received me like another Robinson Crusoe, were just 
from Trouville. They recognised me, and testified great joy at finding me 
alive ; for having seen me set off the day before, and knowing that I had 
not returned, they had given me up for lost. I gave them an account of my 
shipwreck, told them I had passed the night behind a rock ; and, in my turn, 
asked the name of the ruins on the height, which were just coming in sight 
as we left the shore behind us. They informed me that they were the ruins 
of the Abbey du Grand Pré, adjoining the park of the chateau de Burey, at 
present occupied by Count Horace de Beureval. 

This was the second time that this name had been uttered in my presence, 
and it made my heart thrill, by reealling an old remembrance. Count 
Horace de Beureval was the husband of Mademoiselle Pauline de Meulier. 

“ Pauline de Meulier!” exclaimed I, interrupting Alfred: “ Pauline de 
Meulier ! (for my truant memory had now returned). Yes, it was she! She 
was the lady I saw with you in Switzerland and Italy! I had met her 
before, in the saloons of the Princess B , the Duke of F » and 
Madame de M . How could I help recognising her, all pale and 
mournfully altered as she was. A most charming woman was she! So 
full of wit and talent — and then those magyificent dark tresses, and those 
soft bright eyes! Poor thing — poor thing —I remember her well enough 
now.” 

“ Yes,” said Alfred, with a choked and agitated voice, “ yes — she was all 
that — she recognised you, and that was the cause of her anxiety to avoid 
you. She was an angel of beauty, loveliness and grace; you know this, 











| for, as you say, we met her more than once together; but you do not know 


that I loved her with my whole soul, that I should have aspired to her hand 
had I then possessed my present fortune, and that I was silent only because 
I was poor. I thought if I continued to see her, I should stake all my hap- 
piness against a disdainful look or a humiliating refusal; so I set out for 
Spain, and while at Madrid, I heard that Mademoiselle Pauline de Meulier 
had married Count Horace de Beureval,” 

The new train of thought, inspired by the name just mentioned by the 
fishermen, began to do away the impressions left on my mind by the last 
night’s adventure ; and moreover, the daylight, the sunshine, and the total 
want of analogy between our ordinary course of life and such adventures, all 
contributed to place the occurrence before me in the light of a dream, The 
idea of giving information of it had entirely vanished, but I resolved to go 
alone, and endeavour to satisfy my mind on the subject ; for I felt ashamed 
of the momentary terror which had taken possession of me, and was anxious 
to make satisfactory self-reparation. 

I arrived at Trouville about eleven o’clock that morning. People con- 
gratulated me on my safe return, for they had supposed I had of course been 
drowned or assassinated, and were glad to find that I had escaped with 
nothing worse than excessive fatigue. I was, in fact, ready to drop with 
weariness ; and I threw myself on my bed, bidding them wake me at five in 
the afternoon, and have a carriage ready to take me to Pont l'Evéque, where 
I proposed to pass the night. My orders were punctually obeyed, and at 
eight o’clock I arrived at my place of destination, The next morning, at 
six, I hired a horse, and preeeded by a guide, set out post-haste for Dives. 
My intention was, immediately on my arrival at that place, to go on foot to 
the sea-shore, to follow the coast till I should come in sight of the Abbey 
du Grand Pré, and then, as a landseape painter, to visit those localities by 
day, in order to reconnoitre them, and to return at night. An unforeseen 
incident frustrated this plan, but condueted me to the same end in a different 
manner. 

On arriving at the house of the postmaster of Dives, who was likewise 
mayor of the place, I found the police officers at his door, and the whole 
town in commotion. A fresh murder had been committed, and this time, 
with unparalleled audacity. ‘The Countess de Beureval, who had arrived 
from Paris a few days before, had been assassinated in the park of her own 
castle, which was, at the very time, occupied by the eount and two or three 
of his friends. Do you understand me? Pauline —the woman I had loved 
— whose memory, again awakened in my bosom, lived there fresh as ever— 
Pauline murdered! Murdered at midnight, in the park of her own castle, 
while I — J was in the ruins of the adjoining abbey, within a few hundred 
yards of her! "T'was ineredible — but suddenly, the apparition —- the door 
— the man—all rushed upon my mind; and I was on the point of speaking, 
and disclosing what I had seen, when I was withheld by a sort of presenti- 
ment; I was not yet sufficiently certain, and I resolved to push my investi- 


| gation to the very bottom before revealing anything. 
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The policeman who had received the information at four in the morning, 
had come in quest of the mayor, justice of the peace, and two physicians, for 
the purpose of preparing the proces verbal. c 
ready, but one of the physicians being absent on professional business, of 
course could not obey the summons. 
anatomy for a short time at La Charité, and I offered my services in the ca- 
pacity of student of surgery. 


The mayor and justice were | 


I had myself, as an artist, studied | 


I was accepted for want of a better, and we | 


repaired to the chateau de Burey. My whole course of conduct was instinc- | 


tive. I was impelled, perhaps, by a wish to look once more on Pauline 
before the coffin was closed upon her; or rather, I seemed to be obeying a 
secret voice from Heaven. 

We arrived at the chateau, and found that the count had left that morning 
for Caen, for the purpose of obtaining a permit from the prefect to remove 
the body to Paris, in order to place it in the family vault there; and he had 
naturally enough chosen the time which would be occupied in going 
through the cold legal formalities, so acutely painful to a mourner, We 
were received by one of his friends, and conducted to the countess's chamber, 
It was with difficulty that I could support myself, my limbs trembled 
under me, my heart beat violently, and I must have been almost as pallid as 
the victim we were about to look upon, 
dolent of life. 1 cast a wild glance around me, and perceived, on a bed, a 
human form, plainly defined beneath the sheet which had been drawn over it. 
My courage well nigh gave way, and I supported myself against the door. 
The physician advanced with that calm and inconceivable indifference which 
is the effect of habit, and lifted the sheet from the face. Was I dreaming, or 
spell-bound? ‘The body which lay before me was not that of the Countess 
de Beureval ; the murdered woman, the fact of whose death we had come to 
prove, was not Pauline. 


THE LAST FOREIGN QUARTERLIES. 


The Foreign Quarterly Review. No. XVI. London: Chapman and Hall, 
186, Strand, 


Tuts quarterly journal occupies the same place in our literature, and, 
with equal excellence, that the “ Réyue des Deux Mondes” does in that of 
France. Its articles, whether having reference to letters or politics, have an 
historical and universal tendency apart from any fleeting interest attached to 
their subject, which more than doubles their value to the student. It is too 
much the fashion in our own reviewers to approach a foreign subjeet without 
competent knowledge; but in the Foreign Quarterly every writer is 
master of the matter entrusted to him, and thus is enabled to present to us 
a mass of knowledge and information carefully digested, which is unattain- 
able to the ordinary reader from any other source. We may instance, in 
this number, the article on “ The French and English Bar,” and on “ The 
Anglo-Indian Army,” as examples of the quality we have pointed out to 


our readers. And as a specimen of curious and amusing information, we 


extract the following from the shorter notices of foreign writers. 


A HANOVERIAN SATIRIST. 


“ Woxpgarut! Here is a book, very small and very witty, and yet a Ger- 
man book. The author is famous among his countrymen as a sayer of good 
things: e.g. A full-length lithograph portrait represents the Llanoverian 
minister of finance with a roll of paper in his Jeft band, and his right hand 
pressed against his heart. On this Detmold remarked, that the minister 
was appropriately pourtrayed, holding the budget in one hand, and with the 
other covering the deficit. The little work before us consists of two short 
political satires, in which the author fairly hits every blot he aims at; whilst 
so genuine is his humour, that it cannot fail to move the hearty laughter, 
even of those readers who give themselves no concern about his political 
allusions, The first piece, entitled ‘ The Difficult Problem,’ relates to the 
doings of an wsthetical club in the residenz of Flachsenfingen, rich in all the 
twaddle and mouthiness of German Philistendom. ‘The club had a plaster 
cast of the Venus de Medici, as large as life, placed at the entrance of the 
saloon, the original whiteness of which became much impaired, in course of 
time, by dust, tobacco-smoke, and the deposits made by flies; but what was 
worse, a new member called the attention of the club to a fact which no one 


had previously observed, that the dark colour was not equally diffused ove our eyes fresh reeking in its blood. 


the statue, but particularly affected the most prominent portion of the torso. 
The fact was, the members, as they severally entered the club-room, could 
not forbear from evincing their taste and feeling for art, by passing their 
hands over that part of the statue in which, according to Hogarth, the line 
of beauty is most strikingly exemplified. 
of that particular part. No sooner were the eyes of the members open to the 
enormity of the evil, than a special meeting of the club was called to take it into 


horridZogre of a cat. The distracted parents implore the advice of all the 
domestic animals of their acquaintance ; but none can give them any feasible 
counsel ; their despair is extreme, when, at last, one of their children has the 
wit to run away of its own accord, and eseape into a safe retreat, where it 
laughs at all the wheedling and the threats of grimalkin, and positively re- 
fuses to come and be eaten. ‘ Rebellious rabble !’ exclaims the cat, ‘I give 
you over to your own devices. Begone, and see how you will thrive without 
me!’ Ever since then, if the cat will have mice to eat, he must first catch 


| them,” 


-- oo 


The British and Foreign Review; or European Quarterly Journal. No. 


XXXIV. London: R, and J. Taylor, Red Lion Court. 


Tuis journal is intended for the higher class of intellectual readers. In 
every article an advanced position of knowledge is presumed as a starting 


: _ post, which, to the mere general light reader of desultory attainments, is 
We entered the chamber, still re- | 


absolutely terrific. The talent exercised is of the highest order, and the 
views taken of important questions are, to the utmost degree, liberal, com- 


prehensive, and philosophical such as become men of letters, and which 


| claim for them that superiority over mere politicians, which the lasting must 


always enjoy over the transient. ‘The review opens with an article on the 
Italian poet Alfieri, and his writings, in which we find a masterly sketch of 
his early life, and which, indeed, would do as a reflection of the early feelings 
of every poet that has ever sang. Speaking of Andalusia, in his memoirs — 


“ The melancholy and moral reflections,” he says, “ the images both ter- 
rible and gay, which continual movement through these solitudes excited in 
me, would have roused me to write poetry had I known any language. I 
contented myself with dreaming, and weeping like a child, without knowing 
why ; and sometimes laughing, in the same way,—two things which are 
justly called madness when they have no result, and poetry when they give 
rise to works.” 


In the article on the aristocratical revolution in Rome, which ended in the 


Dictatorship of Sylla, the writer draws an ingenious parallel between Rome | 


and England. Sylla founded his power over Rome by the conquest of 
Samnium and Etruria: which was as if, in this country, the fundholders 


and landowners were to attempt to ensure the permanence of their power by _ 


burning down Manchester, Liverpool, and the manufacturing towns, and to 
concentre all government in London alone. But it is not to the political 
disquisitions of this article that we would direct attention, it is to the ably 
condensed narrative in which the story of the Gracchi is told. The sedition 
of the Gracchi—as it is called, because we speak of it always with schoolboy 


prejudices, having read of it only in the testimony of the landholding interest J 


| or aristocracy of Rome, against whom it was directed—was simply an “ allot- 


| ment question” on a small seale; or more properly, an effort to amend “an 
| enclosure bill,” by which the rich had got all the common from the poor. 
| The article on “The Condition and Prospects of British Husbandry,” is a 
| brief memoir tending to prove to every reasonable mind, that the Corn Laws 


Hence the especially dark colour | 


consideration, and discuss means for remedying it. ‘The debate that ensues , 


Is an admirable parody on the pseudo-constitutional palaver of the Germans. 
The second piece is a nu tale, Two unfortunate mice, husband and 
wife, are compelled daily to 


were in their operation originally a bonus to bad farming, and a premium to 
the farmer for starving the labourers in his vicinity, by working land without 
capital—as ifa cotton manufacturer were to begin of himself with a capital that 
cramped all his operations and reduced his profits, and then were to regulate his 
wages by his profits, so that the necessities of the master should increase the 
neediness of the man. ‘The article on the French navy in reference to Prince 
de Joinville’s pamphlet, is an elaborate examination of French resources for 


pa 


steam navigation, which are summed up within a very narrow compass — 


want of engineers, and want of coal. 
an excellent exposition of the present state of slavery in the French colonies, 
with much curious matter and statistics thereanent, as well as some valuable 
suggestions for the future management of our West Indian colonies. The 
article on “ Maximilien Robespierre” is beyond our reach. We cannot 
analyse the objects and motives of a murderer, whose victim still lies under 
Dalmas may be a man of science, and 
a first-rate chemist, but for all that we cannot forget the scene on Battersea 
Bridge. Wherever the name of Robespierre is whispered, there will it be 
associated with the dire memory of the Reign of Terror. “ Lord Brougham,” 
writes the reviewer, “justly says, that Robespierre is a name at which 
men still shudder, It is indeed a name encircled with a haze of blood, 


The Sugar Duties form the basis of | 


which frightens the multitude and confuses the visions even of some who 


would not reckon themselves of the multitude.” 


When time has mellowed | 


the memory of Nero to that of a good king, it will be time to consider the | 


iver up six of their blooming progeny to a _ character of Robespierre as a statesman. 
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THE LAST NEW BOOK OF TRAVELS. 


A Voyage in India and the Persian Gulf, by Egypt and the Red Sea. 
M, Fontanier. Paris: 1844, 


By 
London: Bentley. 


Tuis is not to be called a voyage so much as a journal of the experiences 
of a French diplomatist in the East. M. Fontanier was nominally the 
viceconsul of France at Bassora, but in reality a French political agent, 
whose business it was to search into the causes of the British supremacy in 
the East, and, as far as possible, to lay the foundations for a future French 


influence. Like a true Frenchman, he attributes the success of British 


enterprise to intrigue; keeping altogether out of sight the energetic spirit 
of our commerce, the beneficial effects of honest and straightforward insti- 
tutions, when examining the elements of the solidity and permanence of our 


power in the East. The present volume abounds in spirited description and 


piquant personal anecdotes, as well as in valuable delineations of manners 
and customs on the shores of the Persian Gulf. His account of the 
growth of the English residence at Bassora will remind our readers of the 
history of the company’s first fort at Calcutta. 


GROWTH OF ENGLISH POWER AT BASSORA,. 


“ When General Malcolm came for the first time to establish with Persia 
the relation which in reality had never been interrupted (!), he named at 
Busheer a native agent, whose principal care was to provision the trading 
ships of the East India Company. ‘This agent was afterwards replaced by 
a mulatto, who acquired sufficient authority to encourage the establishment 
of a resident. 
Persian Gulf, and I shall presently deseribe the extent of his authority. A 
guard of Sipahis was given him, who on my first visit lodged in the residency, 
a very humble and meanly constructed habitation. But when I came a se- 
cond time, an open space was cleared around it; thick walls flanked by 
turrets had been constructed ; the Sipahis were in greater numbers, and en- 
“amped round the British flag. Beneath a large shed were several guns, 
brought thither under pretence of selling them to the Persian government. 
Upon a pinnacle, more lofty than any in the city, had been raised a signal 
mast by which to correspond with the vessels in the roads. In a word, not 
only was the residency prepared to defeat any sudden attack, but soldiers 
unskilful as are the Persians, could never have taken it by force. To effect 
this a siege would have been necessary, and the sea being at no great dis- 
tance, assistance could have come from India before it had been concluded. 
All these innovations, a complete military establishment, a resident more 
powerful than the governor, a residency better fortified than the city, had 
arisen in the midst of an uninterrupted peace of thirty years, without treaties, 
without conventions, without the resident being aceredited with the Persian 
government, without his even being by his own government always officially 
recognised. It was not so when, in the oscillations of British poliey with 
Persia, it happened that the minister sent into that country was nominated 
by the king. When such was the case, the resident was responsible only to 
the Company, and was not under the orders of the legation of Teheran. The 
first English agent received for his pains a commission on what he furnished ; 
the second 240/, a year; but the last was paid 4000/. a year, and enjoyed 
many valuable privileges besides. His assistant’s salary was 1600/., that of 
his medical man, 10007. Our ministry had conceived the idea of sending to 
act in opposition to these gentlemen an agent, to be generously paid the sum 
of 240/, It was with some difficulty that I succeeded in preventing this 
piece of extravagance.” 


Those who remember the murder of che Russian ambassador at Teheran, 
by the mob of the Persian capital, or the defence of the residence at Hy- 
derabad by Major Outram, against the Amiers of Seinde, will easily under- 
stand why the British residence at Bassora should be garrisoned by Sepoys 
and defended by artillery. We will extract a description of the country 
near Bassora, and of a real Arab city named Zobeir. 


AN ARABIAN CITY, 


“ The government of Bassora was, as I have said, in the hands of a mut- 
selim; but his power was very limited, because the real authority was 
exercised by the Arabs and their chief, Tajib-Oglu, otherwise called Mehe- 
med Ben-Tajib, with the title of Sheikh ef Zobeir. This town is of a 
perfect Arab character, situated about four leagues from Bassora. 1 visited 
it in 1825, in company with Dr, Scott, the surgeon of the residency, and we 
found the place in much better condition than we expected, Strong walls 
of burnt brick surrounded the city, and, in the interior, we observed some 
very fine houses, although there were a great many huts for the people. 
Zobeir is in truth the only real Arab city which I have seen in the desert. 
Derayeh, Lassa, El-Khatif and Gren, are either not all surrounded with 
walls, or are filled with a mixed population, At Zobeir, on the contrary, 
there is not a single individual who is not an Arab; camel-flesh is there 
sold, locusts are eaten, and none of that tinselling which constitutes oriental 
luxury meets the eye; the mares here, as beneath the tents, are stalled near 


the master, and seem to form part of the family. ‘The common dress of all 


At length the resident at Busheer became the resident of the | 
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is a blue shirt, with sometimes a robe of silk, a cloth kerchief of many ¢o- 
loured stripes to cover the head, a burnous and two bands of camel’s hair, 
the one to encircle the loins, the other the head. The ehildren are in a 
complete state of nudity, and seem perfectly horrible when they run with 
their long hair standing upright, their bodies the colour of soot, and uttering 
savage cries, It was in this state that they presented themselves to us, in 
their eager curiosity to behold Franks, whilst the women, with uncovered 
faces, emitted a guttural sound impossible to imitate. The person whom 
we went to see, received us with that proud and dignified gravity which is 
the distinctive character of their nation, and offered us coffee with a gene- 
rosity unknown to Turks. On the arrival of each new-comer they filled up 
those little cups so familiar to travellers in the East, and as we traversed the 
streets, we were compelled to stop several times to take more. The space 
which separates Bassora from Zobeir is a desert to which water imparts no 
fertility, every night covered by a layer of nitre, which at the approach of 
winter, when the wind has been keen during the day, might be mistaken for 
hoar frost. Vast canals, however, may be seen communicating with the sea, 
in order to carry off the water left by the inundations of the Euphrates. 
When and by whom were these immense works constructed? Do they date 
from great antiquity, and constitute the remains of the Pallacopas mentioned 
by Arrian? Are they due to the munificence of the caliphs, or are they 
similar in origin to those which are every day dug for the purpose of navi- 
gation and irrigation, and whose dimensions are no less extraordinary? If 
this last opinion is the most probable one, and if, from the circumstance that 
the modern canals are kept in order and extend for many leagues into the 
interior, we are to infer that all have been formed and kept in order, in the 
same manner we must acknowledge, among these Arabs who appear so 
divided, who are at pérpetual war with each other, an organisation, an order, 
and a traditionary prudence of which we have no idea. These barbarians 
then have created that which would do the highest honour to civilised 
nations. In the lower part of the river advantage is taken of the tide to 
turn its waters to account; higher up, the Euphrates is sometimes joined to 
the Tigris by trenches, long and deep enough to allow of Colonel Chesney's 
steamer passing along them; at other places the waters of the river are 
drawn off in canals so extensive, that travellers have looked upon them as 
separate rivers. I doubt whether Holland has anything to compare with 


this, The environs of Zobeir possess a few gardens; that is to say, its wealthy | 


inhabitants sueceed, by the application of much care, in making four or five 
date-trees flourish ; if a spring even of brackish water bubbles up near this 
group, they build a terrace and repair thither in the evening to smoke and 
take their ease. A few water-melons may also be seen stretching their stalks | 
lazily over the sand and with their leaves discoloured by dust. The Arabs | 
do not continually \inhabit the city, but frequently abandon it, either on | 
account of the heat, or when the unhealthy season approaches ; they then 


repair to their tents in the desert, and betake themselves to their ordinary | 


” | 


pleasures, hunting and riding. 


The following story is a proof, were any necessary, that the story of Anas- 
tasius is exactly true to Mahomedan nature and Eastern manners. We 








or Greek novel, as they say that Gil Blas was originally written in Spanish, 
and only translated by Le Sage. 


AN OTTOMAN VAGABOND, 


wonder that no one has yet found out that Anastasius was really a Turkish | 
| 


“ Ali-Agha, or Ali-Usta, was a native of Constantinople, had served in his 


youth at St. Jean d’Acre, and afterwards in the Russian war, during which 


he was made prisoner. Being an artilleryman, and knowing how to fire off a 
cannon, the name of Usta, or master, was bestowed on him, Upon the con- 
clusion of peace he was exchanged, and returned to his own country, master 
of a few words of Russian, and also, being somewhat unscrupulous, of the 
art of drinking brandy. He had, moreover, acquired some familiarity with 
European manners. At Constantinople he encountered that alternation of 
good and evil fortune which forms the existence of all Turks of his profes- 
sion, and contrived at length to make an advantageous marriage. But the 
winds of adversity blew once more upon him, and one fine day he seized on 
all his wife’s property, drove her from his house, and departed to seek his 
fortune at Bagdad, in the service of Daoud-Pasha, who was in want of ar- 
tillerymen. In 1824 I saw him in that city, but his profession did not 
occupy much of his attention, for about that period he adopted anew calling. 
Certain European workmen had come to offer their services to the pasha, 
which he, wishing to initiate Mohammed Ali, had accepted. However, he 


had not much confidence in them, and wanted them to be watched. Ali- 


Usta had the reputation of possessing the strength of the lion and the eunning 
of the serpent ; and he had already, according to his own account, penetrated 
during his captivity into most of the secrets of the Franks, so that no one 
better than himself could undertake the required duty, The new-comers 
were accordingly lodged in his house, and he beeame the only medium of 
communication between them and the pasha. I do not know how long he 
occupied this post, but at any rate he contrived to make it sufficiently pro- 
fitable to enable him to become some time after the purchaser of the place of 
Capitan- Pasha of Bassora. In this capacity he was intrusted with the sur- 
veillance of the river, the keeping of the Arabs in check, the command of 
four or five boats—being in fact second only to the mutselim, or governor. 
To the latter he was expected to pay certain dues; but as he entertained an 
objection to such a proceeding, he took passage one fine morning for Bu- 
sheer, concealed his money in a girdle, and begged his way across Persia as 
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far as Teheran. From thence he opened a communication with his master 
Daoud, informed him of the rogueries of the mutselim of Bassora, and 
threatened, in case bis proposals were not accepted, to go to Constantinople 
and buy his own pardon, whilst he accused the pasha himself. The mitselim 
was dismissed, and Ali-Usta restored to the exercise of his former functions, 
having first, however, shared his wealth with Daoud. Soon after his return, 
the plague and the cholera broke out, and the head governor fell a victim. 
Ali- Usta, in spite of the frightful ravages of the pestilence, seized the reins 
of government. He feared neither the contagion nor anything else, and as 
soon as any one died, as soon as a house became empty, he repaired thither, 
and without any form took possession of the property. This he never neg- 
lected to do, and became in consequence extremely rich. His character 
was well known, and few individuals would have ventured to dispute his 
place with him. 
wishing to have a share in the spoil, sent to demand the revenues of the 
country but in vain, After much useless negotiation he determined to resort 
to force. But Ali-Usta did not wait for his coming. He placed all his 
wealth on board the vessels of the state, and set sail for Muscat, where he 
sold the fleet to the Imam, and then very quietly undertook the pilgrimage 
to Mecea, after which he made for Alexandria. While in this place he was 
by no means easy in mind, for he knew that Mohammed Ali was in posses- 
sion of means, as certain as they were varied, of lightening travellers of their 
superfluities. It happened that at that time Mohammed Ali was almost at 
war with the sultan, and Ali-Usta, having got somewhat intoxicated, let fall 
certain imprudent expressions, which were repeated to the pasha, who 
ordered him to be summoned to his presence. The interview between these 
two respectable individuals was related to me as follows : — 

“* I entered,’ said Ali-Usta, ‘and made my te’néri (salutation). ‘ Ah!’ 
quoth Mohammed Ali, ‘ you are welcome ; sit down; let a pipe and coffee 
be brought for the hajji.’ Upon hearing of pipe and coffee, I became 
alarmed; for I ‘now knew that some treachery was hatching. I could not, 
however, eseape, so I determined to put a good face on the matter. The 
pasha added: * Hajji, it must be acknowledged that thy master, Daoud 
Pasha, is a great foo), for he cannot prevent the Arabs from robbing even at 
the gates of Bagdad,’ * Your excellence must know that it is not easier to 
prevent robbery at the gates of Bagdad than at those of Cairo.’ To this 
daring repartee, Mohammed Ali replied: ‘ Hajii, you seem to be a man of 
knowledge ; you know the number of my soldiers and those of our master 
the sultan.’ He then looked out of window, I suspected that he was 
giving orders, and seized this occasion to make my escape. Taking off my 
turban, aad keeping my cap only on my head, | stole away, and contrived 
without being noticed to reach the court of the palace.’ 

“ Ali-Usta, it will be seen, was not so easy to overreach as an European, 
and understood perfectly that all.was over with him if he returned to his 
lodging. According to the custom of the Turks, he bore the greater part 
of his fortune about his own person, the rest he abandoned, and went to see 
what ship was soonest to sail from the port. It turned out to be an Aus- 
trian, and he accordingly repaired to the consul of that nation. ‘To him he 
professed to be an ignorant man, perfectly incapable of making a proper 
bargain, but aware of the confidence that might be reposed in the repre- 
sentative of a European nation, he prayed the consul to making the necessary 
arrangements. ‘This functionary, proud of the estimation in which his mo- 


But the pasha, learning how well he was getting on, and | 
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rality was held by the barbarian, took every thing upon himself, and assured | 


Ali-Usta that he might go on board without delay, 


The latter individual, | 


° . t ° ° ° 
however, was by no means inclined to leave any thing, if he could help it, in | 


the hands of Mohammed Ali. Accordingly, after having been conducted 
to the vessel by a janizary of the consulate, and placed under the protection 
of the flag, he requested his guide to go and fetch the remainder of his 
property on board. The janizary did as he was ordered, bringing back 
word also, that the people of the pasha were on the watch round the house 
te seize him when he made his appearance. 

“ Having reached Constantinople, his first care was to dictate, for he was 


ignorant of the art of writing, a letter to Mohammed Ali, full of abuse, and | 


a complete account of his escape. 
tion to the Pasha of Bagdad, accused him as a thief, excited against him the 
cupidity of the Sader- Azam, or grand-vizier, expended among the members 
of the divan the money he had brought with him, which he said was the 
property of the Porte, and so far arranged matters, that, in spite of the 
money which on his side Daoud distributed, he was removed, and the Pasha 


This duty fulfilled, he turned his atten- | 


of Aleppo, Ali-Riza, sent somewhat against his will, to occupy his place, | 


Ali-Usta accompanied the new vizier as capidgi-bachi, and now that Daoud 
was overthrown, undertook to point out those who had filled offices of trust 
at Bagdad, or were known to possess money, many of whom were arrested, 
tortured, and even put to death. The work of spoliation over, Ali-Usta 
looked for the reward of his services, and asked for the government of Bas- 
sora. His previous conduct had not inspired the pasha with much confi- 


dence, and it was feared that he might some day take it into his head to run | 


away a second time in the same manner. This would have stood in the 
way of his appointment, had not the English resident interfered. 
agreed that the Jew who acted as banker to the resident, should act in the 
same capacity to Ali-Usta; that the banker, aided by the agent of the 
resident at Bassora, should receive the revenues of the city and send them 
to the residency of Bagdad, which was to remit them to the pasha. 
not exactly know how this arrangement was executed, though the upshot of 
the whole was that the pasha never received a farthing ; for when he sent to 
the mufsclim for the arrears, he was told that he had forwarded them to the 


ieee 


It was | 


residency, where, however, it was averred that nothing had been received. 
It is very probable that Ali-Usta was extremely unwilling to let any thing 
go out of his hands, but the agents of the resident were not models of in- 
tegrity, and it is certain that a necklace of pearls, received by them, was 
misappropriated. At length, disgusted at being so completely defrauded of 
the revenues, and with a letter received from the mutselim, much too coarse 
to translate (quiel bizum sic al), the pasha appointed a substitute, and even 
issued orders that he should be put to death. But Ali was a prudent man; 
he induced a Persian merchant to hire a baglo; sent forward other vessels 
freighted with dates on his own account; spiked the cannon of the fort, 
damped the powder, and when his successor arrived, got quietly on board 
with all his servants, ‘The wind being contrary, he remained three days in 
the river, and when at length he set sail, fired two guns at the town. On 
reaching Busheer he persuaded the Persian merchant to row ashore in a 
boat to learn what was going on, and then continued his voyage, appropri- 
ating all the goods of his late companion ! 

“ He arrived at length at Bombay, and not quite sure that he would be 
unmolested, lodged at first in a miserable house, where he was compelled to 
ascend to his apartment by a cord. But the government of Bombay re- 
fused, in spite of the representations of the resident, to interfere in this 
shameful case. Ali-Usta accordingly took heart, hired a magnificent house, 
and lived in first-rate style. But what principally occupied his mind, was 
the means of again getting to Constantinople to serve Ali Pasha as he had 
served his predecessor. He could not expect a second time to escape from 
the Persians of Busheer, nor from the Pasha of Egypt; and therefore, as I 
was the only European who could speak his language, often took my advice 
on the subject. I recommended him to go by sea to London, and from 
thence make for Constantinople, and he acted accordingly. I even gave 
him a letter to our ambassador, who perhaps had an interview with this 
extraordinary personage.” 
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THE LAST NEW BOOK FOR TOURISTS. 


An Historical and Picturesque Tour to the River Blackwater. 
OFlanagan, Esq. 


By J. M. 


London: Jeremiah How, Fleet Street. 


Wuo that has floated down the Rhine, or steamed up that noble river, but 
has felt the want of some companion well stored with knowledge of each 
ruined castle and storied keep or wooded island, or tall roofed village with 
quaint church that rose on each side as the vessel glided by, —that he might 
hear the legend or the history of every place briefly and pleasantly told, and 
so preserve ‘in ‘memory a more distinct and vivid impression of charming 
scenes soon to fade from sight. 

Just such a companion to the tourist in Ireland, up the vale of the Black- 
water, would be Mr. J. M, O. Flanagan, the author of this book ; but —-as he 
cannot travel with every one who visits his native river, and point out its 
romantic prospects and cheerful scenes (otherwise such is his enthusiasm, we 
are sure he would do so),— he has kindly consented to make up into a book 
the memoir on the Blackwater, which in the year 1843 he read to the Brie 
tish Association at Cork. With some beautiful illustrative wood engravings 
contributed in part from Mr. and Mrs, Hall's Ireland, and also with a grate. 
ful dedication to Sir Richard Musgrave, the worthy baronet, whose patriotism 
and perseverance have successfully contributed to achieve for the Blackwater 
the advantages of inland navigation—he has launched forth his historical 
and picturesque guide to the Blackwater in “ Munster,”—one of the plea- 
santest books for the Irish tourist (with the exception of Mr. Hall's Ireland), 
that has ever come under our notice. 

The following account of the river will doubtless be new to English 
readers, and will we hope send many a traveller over to Youghal for his 
summer excursion 1 — 


THE VALE OF THE BLACKWATER, 


“ There are few localities in the British Islands so rich in picturesque 
scenery, historical associations and monumental remains, as the valley of the 
Blackwater ; and there is probably none possessing an equal variety of at- 
tractions for the geologist, the artist, the antiquarian, and the political 
economist. Difficult of access, arising not from natural obstacles but from 
want of conveyances, long sectuded its beauties from all but such ardent 
tourists as could dispense with the means and appliances of modern travel, 
who did not reject the clumsy market-boat because it wanted the luxuries of 
the trim steamer, and who could trust to their own legs, relieved by an oc- 
easional ‘lift’ on an Irish car, over by-roads and bridle-paths which had 
never experienced the improvements of M‘Adam. The exertions made to 


_ open this beautiful valley by roads along its sides and by a regular system of 


I do | 


| 


river-navigation have directed a large share of public attention to its varied 
attractions. ‘The summer tourists who come to explore this new region of 
picturesque landscape and medieval history the speculative travellers — who 
love to examine the natural resources of a country, and the patriots who are 
anxious that those resources should be developed to stimulate the industry 
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t and foster the prosperity of a noble race of peasantry, are naturally curious 
Mo know something of the ruined abbeys and mouldering castles which stud 
ithe entire range of the valley, interspersed as they are amid thriving towns 
and villages, and baronial halls and country-seats of a resident nobility and 
entry. The stern magnificence of ancient ruins mingling with the luxu- 
yious ‘cleganee of modern architecture, seems to require the aid of a friendly 
Qand familiar guide. As such the author offers himself—his dearest wish being 
Hto direct the attention to the means lavishly provided by nature to render 
HIreland prosperous — his best reward, the consciousness of having contri- 
Sbuted in any way to advance its welfare. 

« The river Blackwater (in Irish, Awin Dubh) isgene rally’ Awenmore or 
Avonmore, that is, ‘the Broad-water,’ by the ‘native Irish. Spenser, how- 
Hever, in his ‘ Faery Queen,’ mentions it by a name which comes very near the 
Milrish of its present appellation — 
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Swift Auniduff, which of the Englishman 
Is named Blackwater. 
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“ During its entire course, a distance of seventy-five miles, the Blackwater 
uns through a country rife with historic recollections, and diversified so 
Sagreeably as to offer an abundant field to the lover of the picturesque ; whe- 
Sther he delights in the quiet landscape of wood and water— sunny slopes 
crowned by tasteful mansions —or prefers the bolder prospect of the rapid 

ood, foaming round the base of the rock sustaining the solitary castle, the 
imassive walls of which seem to mock time in their strength, and long destined 
to survive the names of those who reared them. At one place the banks are 
ichly wooded ; at another the river glides through a plain of corn and mea- 
low land — now beneath frowning mountains, steep and barren — anon midst 
fertile, smiling valleys. Memorials of the piety or chivalry of bygone years 
re frequent along the river, and add to the natural beauty of the scene; 
gr hile populous towns, or quiet hamlets, mark the abodes of men. 
‘ The source of the Blackwater is in a bog, near the boundaries of Cork 
g Kerry. It runs in a tolerably direct course from west to east, until it 
Preaches Cappoquin, when it bends suddenly, and runs due south to the sea. 
an its progress it has many tributaries. The entire line of country through 
which it glides is remarkable for scenic beauty, and it may afford some in- 
f Rerest to the antiquarian to learn that this was one of the fair vales of Ireland, 
Peroveted by the wife of [Heber, which produced the war ending in the loss of 
Ther husband's life and kingdom. 
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AN IRISH LEGEND. 


“ Heber, or Hiber (from whom probably Ireland derived its name of 


* Hibernia) and Heremon, were brothers, sons of Milesius, king of Spain. 


Having invaded Ireland, and defeated the Tuatha-du-Danaans, they divided 
the kingdom between them: Leinster and Munster were assigned to Heber, 
the elder, whilst Ulster and Connaught became the portion of Heremon. 
There was also a third brother Armegin; and they were accompanied by a 
harper. Armegin was a poet; and the bardie legends record the two kings 
ast lots which should have the poet and which the harper, who accom- 
yanied the expedition from Spain. ‘The chance gave the poet to Heremon, 
nd the harper to Heber; whence the reason assigned for the northerns to 
“excel in poetry and the southerns in music, to this day. Moore, however, 
Pconsiders this brother Armegin to have had duties assigned without reference 
to either kingdom. Armegin, according to him, was chief bard, who presided 
as minister over the respective departments of law, poetry, and religion. He 
was also, according to O'Reilly, who wrote on the Brehon laws, Brehon, or 
lawgiver of the colony, likewise a poet anda philosopher. In this appoint- 
ment of arch-bard we have the origin and source of those metrical legislative 
enactments and chronicles that form so prominent a part in the early history 
of this country. Armegin wrote a poem, giving an account of his arrival at 
Inver-Colpa. It is preserved in the books of « Ballymote and Lecan,’ and in 
the ‘ Book of the Invasion.’ He fell in battle. 
stated in the ‘ Book of Ballymote’ (f. 77.) :—* A bard, whose only son had 
been killed in battle by the Lagenians, having continued for a full year after 
to satirise that people, brought fatalities upon them, so that neither corn, 
grass, nor foliage, grew for them during that year.’ 
permitted to the country under the new dynasty. A beautiful valley in the 
territories assigned to Heremon was the cause of the quarrel which arose. 
The particulars are thus stated by Keating in his ‘ History of Ireland: 
—‘The occasion of the dispute was the possession of three of the most 
) delightful valleys in the whole island; two of these lay in the division of 
Heber Fion, and he received the profits of them ; 
Bot great pride and ambition, envied the wife of Heremon the enjoyment of 
Sher delightful valley, and therefore persuaded her husband to demand the 
‘valley of Heremon; and, upon a refusal, to gain possession of it by the 
sword ; for she passionately vowed she never w ould be satisfied till she was 
called the queen of the three most fruitful valleys in the island.’ Alas for 
omankind, that woman’s gentle nature should be ‘distorted and inflamed by 
)pride and wild ambition, engendered by envy and jealousy! Female in- 
# fluence over men, when desire to please ‘predominates, is undeniably potent 
+ — all consideration, save the accomplishment of the wish of the loved one, 


(Fis entirely lost sight of, and thus injustice is done — the most sacred ties are | 


violated — most disastrous woes produced, to gratify the caprice or whim of 
some thoughtless and inconsiderate object of attachment. ‘The refusal of 
Heremon to comply with the wish of his brother’s queen, and part with his 


The power of bards is thus | 


Peace was not long | 


but his wife, being a woman | 
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territory, led to a battle between them on the plains of Giesiol, where Heber | 


lost his life, leaving Heremon sole possessor of the kingdom.” 


% 


| cannot tell. 


THE LAST NEW NOVEL. 


The Grandfather. A Novel. By the late Miss Ellen Pickering. London: 
I. C, Newby, Mortimer Street, Cavendish Square. 

A novet, which in its descriptions of a tranquil country life, and its ex- 
quisite pourtrayal of feminine feeling, reminds us of Charlotte Smith’s “ Old 
Manor House ;” which, by the by, a young lady once paid the high com- 
There is something so 
pure and natural in every expression and sentiment in “ The Grandfather,” 


pliment of reading in bed on her bridal morning. 


that it comes home to the heart at once, and makes us look upon the authoress 
as one who, sitting in a cheerful family cirele, has the happy art of describing 
every thought, and faithfully characterising every emotion of the youthful 
and innocent group around her. ‘The death of Miss Pickering gives an ad- 
ditional grace of melancholy to the book. Every touch is so delicate, every 
feeling so chaste, every observation bespeaks a mind so truly feminine, and 
such a spirit of kind-heartedness and innocent cheerfulness pervades every 
page, that armed as we are through the preface with the previous knowledge 
that the hand that wrote them is cold, and the kind spirit silenced in the 
grave, we feel like those who, having been joyed by the sunny smile and 
laughing eyes of some auburn-haired child, return in after days to hear from 
its parents that the child is dead. The heart must be cold indeed which does 
not respond to the feeling of the exquisite seenes which we shall shortly ex- 
tract. — Mrs. Fitzallan, the daughter of Mr. Ormington, elopes from her 
father to the arms of a profligate, who after some years of ill-usage falls in a 
duel. Recovering from the shock of the death of a husband, whom, though 
unworthy, she had tended as a woman who loves alone can do, the widow 
is on her way to her angry father, when she is taken ill at a village inn on 
the road, and removing hence into a lodging —dies, leaving her young 
daughter The 


people of the house and the servant in attendance make away with whatever 


an orphan in a place where her relations are unknown. 


property was in the dying mother’s possession, and the child is left alone, 
friendless, and unprotected. 
A DEATH SCENE. 


“Hush! Amy hush! grieve me not with your sorrow, but heed my 
words. His name is—’ The voice sank so low that Amy caught not the 
name, but guessing from the mention of Harper, that she knew where he 
dwelt, and would take her to bim, she answered accordingly. ‘ I will do all 
yeu wish, dear mamma! IJndeed —indeed I will!’ ‘ Bless you, my child! 
kiss me once more ere I die.’ ‘ Die!’ sobbed the terrified child, clinging 
more wildly to the mother who pressed her so fondly to her heart. The 
spirit passed from earth in that passionate caress, When Doctor Wolley 
entered the room in the morning, the mother and child were lying side by 
side clasped in a last embrace — the living cradled on the bosom of the 
dead — the blooming cheek of infancy pressed coldly to the pallid one of 
middle age. ‘ My mistress has been sleeping ever since — never spoke or 
moved; and the child has been sleeping too,’ said Betty, crossing the room 
and throwing open the shutters. ‘ Sleeping — nonsense,’ replied the doctor 
pausing a moment to look at the mother and her child as the morning light 
streamed across their brows, both so lovely, one in sleep and one in death, 
‘Do you not see your mistress is dead?’ ‘ Ah! poor lady! I thought it 
would come to that, Well, she is out of her troubles now,’ replied Betty 
Harper, with a mingling of levity and pity that would have shocked the good 
doctor had not his attention been fully occupied with the mournful and 
touching spectacle before him. ‘ Move the child gently,’ he said; ‘she 
must not remain there.’ Just then Amy smiled, gladly, in her sleep, and 
Mr. Wolley turned away without having the heart to utter another word, 

“ Who shall describe the passionate grief of that poor, desolate child when 
her young heart fully understood the truth? Dead!—It was a fearful 
sound even to those of full grown intellect, how much more fearful to a child, 
whose woe is mingled with an awe, a terror which her young heart feels but 
The kind apothecary would have had her removed so gently as 
not to disturb her sleep, but the arms of the living and the dead were so 
closely twined that this was impossible, and when sufficiently awake to know 
the truth, no entreaties for a time could induce her to move. ‘ No, no, let 
me stay with mamma !— let me die with my mamma — dear — dear —dear 
— mamma!’ cried the sobbing girl clinging more wildly to her mother the 
more strenuous the efforts made to remove her. At length the persuasions 
of the kind apotheeary succeeded, and she consented to leave the room on 


- receiving the promise that she should return again in a couple of hours. 


‘ Mrs. Fitzallan’s relations should be informed of her death,’ said Mr. Wolley 
addressing Betty Harper. ‘I never heard of her having any relations ex- 
cept her father, and he would have nothing to say to her,’ answered Betty, 
‘She ran away with Mr. Fitzallan, as I understood from what she said one 
day when she did not quite know what she was saying, and I suspect he led 
her a pretty life.’ Mr. Wolley would have written to her father but no one 
could tell him his name or abode. The post-mark of his letter was London, 
and to seek there for a man whose very name was unknown, was to seek for 
a pebble at the bottom of the ocean. ‘ Missus was always close; better if 
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she had not been,’ observed Betty Harper. ‘ Who is to pay for the lodging 


and the waiting, and the bad character my house will get, having a stranger | 


die in it, I should like to know?’ asked the landlady ’sharply. ‘Has 
Mrs. Fitzallan left no money?’ ‘ Three shillings in her purse and that is 
all I can find: this comes of taking in sick people out of kindness.’ ‘ Mrs. 


Fitzallan must have friends in a respectable if not an elevated station. I 
should think the latter, to judge by the air and manners of her child,’ replied 
Mr. Wolley. ‘ Perhaps it would be as well to put some advertisements in 
the papers.’ 


landlady still more sharply 
poor, with a mother and sisters who claimed and received his aid; so he 
paused a moment before he replied. ‘If you will do all that is needful for 
the present, I will call again in the course of the day, and then we can talk 
about the funeral and other matters. Mrs. Fitzallan may have left jewels or 
other effects, and perhaps to satisfy her friends it may be as well to put seals 
on the boxes and drawers.’ ‘ My claims must be paid before anything can 
be removed,’ observed the landlady. ‘Certainly, that is but just,’ replied 
Mr. Wolley, ‘I have little doubt that her friends are well able to pay all 
demands, and reward you for any kindness shown to the child, though there 
may be some difficulty for a time in finding those friends.’ This suggestion 
put Mrs. Hopkins in better humour, and she performed the affairs about the 
dead with quiet decency, if not with feeling. ‘Let me go back to dear 
mamma ?—you promised I should long ago!’ sobbed Amy Fitzallan, as 
Betty opened the door which she had locked on the poor child to keep her 
quiet as she said. ‘ Very well, Miss Amy, you may go back now, but mind 
you mast not disturb your mamma,’ ‘ Disturb her? was she only sleeping 
then ?’ cried Amy, eagerly looking with eyes filled with a wild anxious joy 
into the speaker's face. ‘ Sleeping, no, no, she is dead enough. I mean 
you must be quiet and not make a screaming, or pull things about. Bea 
good child, don't give Mrs. Hopkins any trouble, and now good bye.’ 
‘Good bye!’ repeated the bewildered Amy, seeing a trunk in the passage, 
and feeling for the first time the difference in Betty’s manner — the sudden 
change from respectful attention to careless impertinence. ‘ Are you going 
to grandpapa ? 
soon.’ ‘How can I take you to your grandpapa when I don't know his 
name, or where he lives. Besides, your mamma could not expect me to take 
you to him, for she knew yesterday | was going away, and paid me my 
wages whilst you were with Mrs. Bates.’ ‘Oh, don’t go, Betty !— don't 
leave me now!’ cried the terrified child as she clung to her gown to detain 
her. ‘Dear mamma is gone, and if you go too who will take care of me?’ 
‘ God will take care of you; he is always a father to orphans.’ ‘ So dear 
mamma said,’ answered the child in more cheerful tones, her sorrow soothed 
and her young heart filled with pious trust by the words which the worldly 
and time-serving maid had spoken carelessly if not irreverently. Even now 
was her Heavenly Father looking down in pity on her desolate condition, 
and turning the evil of others into good for her. ‘ Yes to be sure, Miss Amy, 
only be a good child and say your prayers, and you will sure to be rich and 
happy all your life — there, good bye, and don't sob any more.’ ‘ Oh, don't 
go yet; stay a little—a very little !’ pleaded the weeping child, who had 
an instinctive dread of being left to the tender mercies of Mrs. Hopkins. 
‘ Nonsense, Miss Amy, I shall be too late for the carrier,’ replied Betty 
sharply, tearing her gown from the grasp of the pleading Amy, and running 
down stairs to avoid further entreaty. ‘ Poor little thing! I can’t think 
what will become of her. I wish I could get her last look out of my head,’ 
was Betty's thought as she jogged along in the carrier's cart. Amy stood 
for some moments where she had left her the picture of despair, then, enter- 
ing her mother’s reom, she crept towards the bed as if fearful that a ruder 
tread would wake some sleeper. A cry of anguish burst from her lips as 
she caught sight of the body laid out in its winding-sheet; she would have 
thrown her arms around it, but was restrained by a feeling of respectful 
reverence towards the dead, whose stony calmness seemed to rebuke the 
noisy sorrow of the living. A growing and mysterious awe hushed her wild 
grief, and she sat down beside the corpse, her little bosom heaving with the 
sobs repressed by a resolute will, When Mr. Wolley returned, he found 
Amy keeping ber lonely watch in the chamber of death, her former pas- 
sionate bursts of gricf replaced by a calmer, but still deeper, sorrow. He 
spoke to her kindly, and the child looked up with grateful trust. He ques- 
tioned her of the past, but learnt little more than he knew already. Her 
father, who had been dead some months, was a fair, handsome-looking man, 
but his visits (for he did not reside with her mother) since her remembrance, 
had been brief and infrequent, and brought little joy to his wife, who was 
often in tears though she did not complain. Her mother had been living in 
an obscure village in the North, but, according to Amy, had neither friends 
nor visitors, and as for relatives, she never named them. More and more 
interested for the child, whose soft, brown eyes were so full of affectionate 
gratitude, Mr. Wolley reselved on putting advertisements in the paper at his 
own expense, in the hope of thus discovering her friends, and then, after 
bidding Mrs. Hopkins take good care of her, he hurried off to attend another 
patient nearer home, for the village where he resided was four or five miles 
distant from Castle Coombe. Satisfied by Mr. Wolley’s comments that all 
needful expenses would be repaid, and her care of the child rewarded, Mrs. 
Hopkins provided Amy with fitting food, and even tried to soften her 
usually sharp voice into caressing tones; but Amy shrank from her touch and 
avoided her presence with an instinetive dread, which increased the ill-humour 
of the, worldly-minded landlady, who left her to console herself for her 
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‘ And who is to pay for them, and for the laying out and the | 
funeral? and who is to pay me I should like to know?’ questioned the | 
Mr. Wolley was humane, but Mr. Wolley was | 





| mother’s death as she best could. To the weeping child this solitude was a 
thousand times preferable to the presence of one whom she feared. To sit 
| beside that mother, dead, whom she had loved so much whilst living — 
| to'watch the cold, still face —sometimes to press a kiss upon the marble 
| brow, even though its coldness made her shudder, was the only pleasure left 
to that poor desolate girl; and so she sat hour after hour, scarcely touching 
the food which was placed before her, now fanning the flies from the dead, 
| now listening to the merry voices of the village children as they played in 
the street, aud thinking, with a fresh burst of grief, that they had mothers 
to love them — they were happy ! 

“ Poor thing! an only child, the only comfort of her mother, the strong 
| affections of her young, warm heart had been developed more than the 
| powers of her mind ; but ’mid the silent watches of the night—for even then 
| she did not desert her post — deep, solemn thoughts came crowding on her 
| fresh young spirit, deep thoughts beyond her years; and when slumber fell 
| on her wearied lids, and the eyes of the body were closed, the eyes of the 
mind saw visions of bright and lovely things, and loving tones, and loving 
smiles filled her young soul with peace, and trust, and joy. Even then was 
her Heavenly Father watching over her, and often in after years, ’mid the 
change and stir of life, would she look back to these hours of lonely watching, 
and learn from thence lessons of trust and perseverance. The placing the 
body in the coffin — the shutting from her view that dear loved face, caused 
a fresh burst of passionate grief, for it seemed to her like a second parting, 
and she looked eagerly round for Mr. Wolley, whose kindness had won her 


| confidence; but no Mr. Wolley was there, and day after day she listened in 


vain for the sound of his step on the stair. He had promised to come yet 
came not, * Nobody loves me now mamma is gone,’ was the poor child’s 
passionate lament, as she cried herself to sleep.” 





Mamma said you would take me, but I cannot leave her so | 


A series of accidents to Mr. Wolley, the benevolent surgeon, preclude him 
from assisting the poor child, who is left a burthen on the charity of Mrs. 


Hopkins. The sequel of this part of the story is as follows : — 

“ She reached the wicket that opened into the church-yard, glanced hastily 
| round to see that she was not watched, then, gliding through, rushed to her 
mother’s grave, and throwing herself upon it, sobbed as though her heart 
would break. The bright autumnal tints which had won Mrs, Fitzallan’s 
admiration on the day of her death were now nearly gone ; instead of a glad- 
dening sun, there was a cold, raw mist ; the wind swept through the branches 
of the trees with a wild, wailing moan, shaking off the little foliage left; 
and showers of damp, cold leaves fell on the weeping girl, and strewed the 
high, wet grass, The leaves were unfelt, the wailing wind unheard, the 
child was alone with her grief, and the heart of the young and desolate girl 
too full of its first deep woe to have room for the feeling of cold or fear. 
Bitter was the north wind; but not one-half as cold as the icy chill that 
had fallen on her own warm heart. Nor was the howling breeze one-half as 
harsh and grating on her ear, as the bitter taunts of low and selfish cunning, 
The freezing wind, the cold damp leaves, the chilly earth, were for a time 
unheeded, so wild was the tumult of grief within ; there was no calm left to 
receive the impressions of things without ; the long pent up tears burst forth 
in a passionate gush, and clinging round the grave as though it had been her 
mother’s form, she called on that mother to take her away from the scornful 
and harsh, and give her a place beside her! ‘The last faint glimmer of hope 
was gone — the darkness of despair had come, ‘* God will protect you my 
child, I leave you to his care!’ were her mother’s parting words, and till 


now those words had shed a gleam of light athwart the gloom of her after 


lot ; but now she felt forsaken by God as well as man; her childish, hopeful 
trust was gone, and nothing now was left her but the passionate longing to 
lie down and die, to rest in the grave by her mother’s side. Bitter, indeed, 
must be the woe which makes so young a child dead to the joys and hopes 
of life. Amy was young, too young to understand why God afflicts, or how, 
at his word, the light of dawn springs out of the darkness of night — how 


evil is made to work for good, eternal if not temporal, to those who love and § 
place their trust in Him — and ‘ how sorrow,’ to use the touching language | 


of poor L. E. L., ‘is indeed the angel who sits at the gate of heaven!’ 


“ The wilder the storm, the sooner the lull. By degrees the passionate 


grief of the lonely child became more calm, worn out by its own violence, | 


and then, and not till then, did she feel the cold and night damp. Pressing 
her lips to the earth, she arose, and seating herself beside the grave, drew 
from her bosom the relics so fondly cherished there, the locket and letter 
placed in her hands by her dying mother, and a lock of that mother's hair. 
She took no note of time—she thought not of returning to Mrs. Hopkins — 
she would not, she dared not think of that; her head grew giddy if she did ; 
she only thought of dying on her mother’s grave! So there she sat in the 
keen November wind, with tangled hair, for her combs and brushes had been 
taken by the young Hopkinses, as well as her clothes, shivering in the cold, 
her pale face looking almost ghastly, her shrunken eyes red with weeping, 
faint and hungry, cowering down to keep herself out of the sweep of the 
wintry blast, yet hugging to her breast the parting gifts of the fond parent 
now no more, ‘ Hey day! what, are you at here? Are the dishes all 
washed ?’ cried a harsh voice beside her. 
scream. 
others. 


Poor Amy started up with a 
Absorbed in her sorrow, she was unconscious of the presence of 
Before her stood Stephen Hopkins, a boy of fourteen, one of her 
most cruel tormentors, and by his side, Master Bates, about three years 
younger, Trembling with fear she sank down without speaking, shrinking 
into as small a space as she could, as though in the vain hope of escaping 


further comment, ‘ What are you doing here, I say? And why don't you 
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» answer when I speak to you? I will teach you to be sullen. 


What have | 
you got in your hand?’ continued Stephen, making a snatch at the locket, 
which she had hitherto contrived to keep out of his sight. ‘ Mamma gave | 
it me the night she died,’ faltered poor Amy, thrusting her treasures inside | 
her frock as fast as she could, and fearful to increase his ill will by giving 
no reply. ‘ Let me see it.’ * Oh! no, no,—No one must see it,’ cried 
Amy, certain, from experience, that once in the hands of Stephen Hopkins, 
there it would remain. ‘ But I will see it!’ replied Stephen in anger, again 
making a snatch at the locket as he spoke. ‘ Oh! don’t let him take it!’ 
cried Amy looking at Master Bates, who had calted her his little wife, his 
little love! the day she had gone to his mother’s house, and committed a 
thousand boyish follies to win the smiles of his sister’s pretty playfellow. 
“+ That is a good un!’ exclaimed Stephen Hopkins with an insulting 
laugh, ‘as if Master Bates would help such a little dirty beggar to keep 
what is not her own. Your mother was a cheat, so we have a right to all 
she left, and precious little that was too, for a lady as she called herself. A 
pretty lady truly, could not pay for her own funeral.’ ‘ Mamma did not 
cheat !’ cried Amy passionately. * She did, you little beggar! Give me the 
thing directly, or I will beat you black and blue |’ * You shall kill me first!’ 
cried Amy, roused to resistance by the insolent manner, and the remem- 
brance of her dying mother’s injunction, never to part with the locket. 
‘ Serve you right {if I did, you little thief! stepping back and looking so 


proud, Do you think I care for your airs? mother will give it you ‘for 
them. I will have the trinket any how.’ ‘ Save me! save me!’ screamed 


poor Amy, excited to the hope of succour by hearing footsteps behind her, 
and springing back to avoid the rude grasp of Stephen, who tore off her 
bonnet in endeavouring to detain her. ‘Save me! O save me!’ cried 
Amy still more passionately, as a slight, pale boy, of gentlemanly bearing, 
stepped forward to her side. ‘I will,’ said the stranger boy. ‘The words 
were few, the voice was low, but the look and tone were so resolute, so self 
confiding, and withal so kind, that the deserted girl placed her hand in his, 
assured of protection now, if not hereafter. 
whipper snapper?’ asked Stephen scornfully. 
plied the boy, with the same calm, firm tone, showing no other trace of 
passion than a deep flushing on his pale, thin cheek. ‘* And how will you 
set about it, Master whipping post? Why, I am double your size and strength.’ 
‘It is net a strong arm, but a strong mind and good cause that wins.’ 
‘ Ho! he! we will soon try that. Or suppose I could not lick you myself, 
here is Master Bates to help me.’ ‘ Two to one. A fit thing for a coward 
to do, who could threaten to beat a girl.’ ‘ I am no coward as you shall 
find, young skin and bone!’ exclaimed Stephen in wrath, amazed at the 
stranger boy’s calm but cutting reproof. ‘ Make the little beggar give up 
the trinket, and beg my pardon for your impudence, or I will beat you both 
within an inch of your lives.’ ‘I shall do neither, so you may do your 
worst,’ replied the boy, preparing himself to meet the threatened attack, as 
he whispered Amy to run home, little thinking, alas! what a home hers was. 
‘ No, no,’ sobbed Amy, ‘ you must not be hurt for me. Here, take the 
locket and give him; mamma will not be angry, you dre so kind.’ ‘¢ I shall 
do no such thing,’ said the boy, putting back the locket which she held with 
a trembling hand towards him. ‘ Stand in that corner there if you won't go 
home, he shall not touch you if I can help it.’ ‘ But you can’t help it,’ 
cried Stephen, aiming a blow at the boy’s eye which was only half avoided. 
‘ I will beat you to a jelly first, and then I will beat her the same!’ ‘ We 
will see, said the boy, his dark eyes flashing fire as he sprang on his in- 
sulting oppressor, giving loose to the indignation which, young as he was, 
he had before controlled. ‘ Take care, or I shall twist you into rags!’ cried 
Stephen, who was in truth nearly double the size of his slender opponent, 
who, conscious of his inferior strength if they came to blows, twined round 
his adversary like an eel, his lithesome limbs turning round like willow 
wands, 

“They fell to the ground writhing, grappling, now one uppermost and 
now the other; the rage of Stephen venting itself in oaths and abuse, till 
the exhaustion of the struggle checked his words ; the anger and indomitable 
spirit of the other shown only in the desperate energy with which he con- 
tinued the combat, even when conscious that his strength was failing fast, 
and that he must succumb ere long. Master Bates stood looking on like a 
patronising amateur, taking no further part in the fight than encouraging 
Stephen by a few slang expressions, such as ‘go it,’ &c., whilst Amy filled 
the air with her screams, only prevented. girl as she was, from trying to 
assist her protector by her inability to decide how this could be best accom. 
plished. * How now, Cecil! What, fighting?’ exclaimed an elderly gentle- 
man dressed in mourning, who had hurried across the churchyard on hearing 
Amy’s shrieks. ‘I had hoped your naturally impetuous spirit was kept 
under better control. Let me see no more of this, it ill fits the son of-a 
minister of peace to be brawling here among the dead, and in the sight of 
God’s holy house.’ ‘I fought to defend another, and that a defenceless 
girl!’ said Cecil, rising breathless and flushed from the unequal combat. 
‘It was my fault—do not blame him—he was so kind—so very kind!’ 
faltered poor Amy. Mr. Alleyne, the rector of Castle Coombe, turned in 
surprise towards this faltering speaker — dirty, ragged, with wild, matted 
hair, and skin that wore the’sickly hue of disease ; still there was something 
about the child to win and rivet attention. ‘The tone and manner were 
those of one highly born and bred, making the contrast of her ragged 
garments strange and startling; but it was the energy, the earnestness of 
her looks and tone, the mingled boldness and timidity of attitude, and most 


of all the tearful lustre of the large brown eyes, dimmed though they were | off. 
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‘ What will you do, young | 
¢ Protect this little girl,’ re- | 


by her late weeping, which constrained and commanded the interest of the 
beholder.” 


The rector of course adopts and protects the child. We have now furnished 
our readers with the hero and heroine of the novel; but it is in the subse- 
quent working out of the story — possessing a great domestic interest, though 
without exaggeration or caricatured passion of any kind —that the skill of 
Miss Pickering is shown. Passages of truthful tenderness and of acute 


feminine observation occur in every page. Indeed, were we to make com- 


parisons, we might say that what Dickens is to the mind of man, that was 
(alas !) Miss Pickering to the heart of woman, The following"passage reminds 
us of Rousseau in its natural expression, though with more gentleness and 
purity. It is Cecil and Amy. 


“ They reached the lake and stood at the edge.; ‘ No not there,’ said 
Amy, ‘ but where the shadow of that beech falls so slightly on the water. 
Now bend down with me, and let me see your face with mine in the stream, 
that when you are away I may think I still see it there beside my own,” 


Though what we further subjoin has been said or thought before a thousand 
times, we yet give it, 


«“ And now that she is used to it, she thinks that he looks all the better for 
being pale, or at least a thousand times more intellectual, and so there 
gradually blends with her former love for him, that deep reverence which 
forms the firmest bond of union between the sexes. A man may love, and 
far oftener than not, does love one beneath him in point of intellect. But 
it seems as natural for a woman to look up to the object of her affection, as 
the flowers to the moon, the glow-worm to the star, or any other pretty 
and poetical image which may oceur to the memory or imagination of our 
gentle readers,” 


——— > 


THE LAST NEW ENGRAVINGS. 

We have received from Mr. Boys three exquisite engravings, the two 
first of which are subjects from “ Landseer’s Bolton Abbey in the Olden 
Time,” being the figures of The Angler's Daughter, engraved ‘by Finden, and 
The Faleoner’s Son, by Chevalier. ‘The original character and spirit of the 
large painting is admirably preserved, and the execution is of the first order 
of art. ‘These engravings will find a home in many a summer villa and 
shaded study, where the costliness of the larger print would have precluded 
its entrance. The third, The Heart's Misgivings, from a painting by Frank 
Stone, and engraved by Samuel Bellin, in addition to its merit as a work of art, 
has the quality of poetry in the manner in which the subject is handled by 
the artist. We are in the gallery or colonnade of an ancient castle looking 
out upon a wooded vale of which an aged tower forms the background, a 
streamlet glides down the centre, and a tree waves over the opening through 
the pillars. On the window seat there lounges a handsome youth of fine form 
and noble features — a hound rests its head on his thigh, looking up with mute 
affection to his face. On his finger is a hawk with fluttering outsprea® 
wing, straining neck, and outstretched beak, pecking at a feather with which 
the listless youth is teasing it. On one side, a young and lovely girl of 
gentle beauty, and richly dressed, is leaning against the wall, intensely 
watching the youth’s handsome countenance. By the half pensive, half 
piteous expression of the face ; by the intentness of the look, and the almost 
pouting lip, we see that she loves bim, yet thus early begins to doubt 
whether he who thus toys with hound and hawk even in her presence, may not, 
when far away, on distant pilgrimage, in war’s grim array, seek other delights 
than the quiet seenes of home, and be absorbed by other cares and thoughts 
than those of love. She doubts that all his soul is hers, as is her soul de- 
voted to his. Her heart misgives, and this is the moment that the painter has 
seized. It is a touching and a thoughtful picture, and is like a strain of 
melancholy music in a summer's evening — we sorrow though it soothes us. 
We consider the skill of the engraver to be admirably exhibited in this work. 
The light from the back of the scene is finely managed, and the sentiment 
of the picture is delicately preserved in the print, 

To Mr. Henry Graves we are indebted for an early copy of a magnificent 
engraving just published by him, entitled “ The Sentinel.” In the poreh 
of some old hall, and lying on the end of his master’s cloak, whose 
massive folds are held down on a seat above by plumed hat and gold topped 
cavalier cane, lies a noble dog, (of a breed which, to our judgment, partakes 
both of the mastiff and the Newfoundland, though the latter could scarcely 
have been known in the days when nobles wore plumed hats and carried 
hawks,) playing the sentinel and watching his master’s eoming. On his side, 
reaching boldly up with much stretching to the stone on which lies the sen- 
tinel, is a little black and tan spaniel of King Charles’s breed, in fierce objur- 
gation at the noble beast, who quietly disdains the snarling bark of such a 
trifler; not so, however, a little Blenheim who lurks above, snugly ensconced 
in the broad brim of his noble owner's hat; she starts from her repose and 
looks down gently, timidly yet proudly, as one of high birth, on the intruder. 
The contrast is finely marked—the calm and massive, self-collected yet 
watchful repose of the larger dog, the brisk pertness of the little black rogue, 
who will be heard, and the quiet enquiring look of the Blenheim—the 
“ don’t make @ noise now "— are beautifully marked and most amusingly hit 

This is the painter’s skill, and that painter is Edwin Landseer. To 
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Thomas Landseer is the merit of having executed this engraving in the most 
perfect style. The coat and fur of the dogs are each treated differently, yet 
each with truth to nature. The muzzle of the larger dog is a perfect gem of 
execution, as is what we can almost fancy we see in the engraving—the hazle 
of his calm eye. Those who are fond of dogs—and who that have been 
honoured with their friendship and esteem is not ?—will enjoy this picture 
much, and willingly find a place for it on their walls. Whilst on the subject 
of dogs, we may as well give a recent anecdote which illustrates in an amusing 
manner their sagacity. 

Dupuytren, the celebrated French surgeon, used to relate this extraor- 
dinary story of the intelligence of a dog. Returning home one day he saw 
a dog crouching in a corner, and moaning piteously. Upon examination he 
found that the animal had one of its legs broken. He carried it home, set 
the broken limb, and kept him in his house till he was perfectly cured. The 
dog then went away. Some days afterwards Dupuytren found his late 
patient at his door, accompanied by another dog with a broken leg. He 
performed the same kind office towards the sufferer, who limped away fol- 
lowed by his friend. A third time came his patron bringing with him a 
wounded companion. 
canine practice might interfere inconveniently with his attendance upon his 
biped clients, resolved at once to have no more to do with it; so he gave the 
introducer a good whipping, who seampered off, followed by his protégé, and 
never again recommended the surgeon to a job, or honoured him with a 
visit. 


ee 


BOZ AND HIS PROTEGE. 


Evenings of a Working Man, by John Overs ; with a preface by Charles 
Dickens. T.C. Newby, Mortimer Street. 


Some years ago we remember Thomas Miller being brought forward 
by the Countess of Blessington, as John Overs is now by Charles Dickens, 
and what a delightful accession to our literature has the Basket-maker 
proved | * It will be 
unnecessary to say that the best passage in the book (if we except perhaps the 
dedication ) is the preface, and we cannot better carry out the kind intentions 
of the amiable writer than by inserting it. 


We hope it may be so with John Overs, the carpenter. 


“ The indulgent reader of this little book —not called indulgent, I may 
hope, by courtesy alone, but with some reference also to its title and preten- 
sions — may very naturally inquire how it comes to have a preface to which 
my name is attached ; nor is the reader's right or inclination to be satisfied on 
this head likely to be much diminished, when I state, in the outset, that I 
do not recommend it as a book of surpassing originality or transcendent 
merit — that I do not claim to have discovered, in humble life, an extraor- 
dinary and brilliant genius — that I cannot charge mankind in general, with 
having entered into a conspiracy to neglect the author of this volume, or to 
leave him pining in obscurity—that I have not the smallest intention of 
comparing him with Burns, the exciseman; or with Bloomfield, the shoe- 
maker; or with Ebenezer Elliott, the worker in iron; or with James Hogg, 
the shepherd — that I see no reason to be hot, or bitter, or lowering, or 
sarcastic, or indignant, or fierce, or sour, or sharp, in his behalf —that I 
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calling made me uneasy; and I advised him to abandon it, as strongly as I 
could. 

« In answer to this dissuasion of mine, he wrote me as manly and straight- 
forward, but withal, as modest a letter, as ever I read in my life. He ex- 
plained to me how limited his ambition was, soaring no higher than the 
establishment of his wife in some light business, and the better education of 
his children, He set before me, the difference between his evening and 
holiday studies, such as they were; and the having no better resource than 
an alehouse or a skittle ground. He told me, how every small addition to 
his stock of knowledge, made his Sunday walks the pleasanter; the hedge- 
flowers sweeter ; every thing more full of interest and meaning to him. He 
assured me, that his daily work was not neglected for his self-imposed pur- 
suits, but was faithfully and honestly performed; and so, indeed, it was, 
He hinted to me, that his greater self-respect was some inducement and 
reward: supposing every other to elude his grasp; and showed me, how 


the fancy that he would turn this or that acquisition from his books to 
account, by-and-by, in writing, made him more fresh and eager to peruse 


But Dupuytren reflecting that this accumulation of | 


and profit by them, when his long day's work was done. 

“ I would not, if I could, have offered one solitary objection more, to ar- 
guments so unpretending and so true. 

« From that time to the present, I have seen him frequently. It has been 
a pleasure to me to put a few books in his way; to give him a word or two 
of counsel in his little projects and difficulties ; and to read his compositions 
with him, when he has had an hour, or so, to spare. I have never altered 
them, otherwise than by recommending condensation now and then; nor 
have I, in looking over these sheets, made any emendation in them, beyond 
the ordinary corrections of the press, desiring them to be his genuine work, 
as they have been his sober and rational amusement. 

“ The latter observation brings me to the origin of the present volume, and 
of this my slight share in it. The reader will soon comprehend why | 
touch the subject lightly, and with a sorrowful and faltering hand. 

“In all the knowledge I have had of John Overs, and in all the many 


| conversations I have held with him, I have invariably found him, in every 


essential particular, but one, the same. I have found him from first to last 
a simple, frugal, steady, upright, honourable man; especially to be noted 
for the unobtrusive independence of his character, the instinctive propriety of 
his manner, and the perfect neatness of his appearance. The extent of his 
information — regard being had to his opportunities of acquiring it— is very 
remarkable ; and the discrimination with which he has risen superior to the 


| mere prejudices of the class with which he is associated, without losing his 
| sympathy for all their real wrongs and grievances — they have a few — im- 
_ pressed me, in the beginning of our acquaintance, strongly in his favour. 


have nothing to rail at; nothing to exalt; nothing to flourish in the face of 


a stony-hearted world ; and have but a very short and simple tale to tell. 
“ But, such as it is, it has interested me; and I hope it may interest the 
reader too, if I state it unaffectedly and plainly. 


title-page, a working man—a man who earns his weekly wages (or who 
did when he was strong enough) by plying of the hammer, plane, and chisel. 
ile became known to me, to the best of my recollection, nearly six years 
ago, when he sent me some songs, appropiate to the different months of the 


“ The one respect in which he is not what he was, is in his hold on life. 

“ He is very ill; the faintest shadow of the man who came into my little 
study for the first time half-a-dozen years ago, after the correspondence I 
have mentioned, He has been very ill for a long, long period; his disease 
is a severe and wasting affection of the lungs, which has incapacitated him, 
these many months, for every kind of occupation, ‘ If I could only do a 
hard day’s work,’ he said to me the other day, ‘ how happy I should be!’ 

“ Having these papers by him, amongst others, he bethought himself ¢hat if 
he could get a bookseller to purchase them for publication in a volume, they 
would enable him to make some temporary provision for his sick wife and 
very young family. We talked the matter over together; and that it might 
be easier of accomplishment, I promised him that I would write an intro. 
duction tc his book. 

“ IT would to Heaven that I could do him better service! I would to 
Heaven it were an introduction to a long, and vigorous, and useful life ! 
But Hope will not trim her lamp the less brightly for him and his, because 


_ of this impulse to their struggling fortunes; and trust me, reader, they 
“ John Overs, the writer of the following pages, is, as is set forth on the | 


year, with a letter, stating under what circumstances they had been com- | 


posed, and in what manner he was occupied from morning until night. I 
was, just then, relinquishing the conduct of a monthly periddical, or I would 
gladly have published them. As it was, I returned them to him, with a 
private expression of the interest I felt in such productions. 
afterwards accepted, with much readiness and consideration, by Ma. Tart, 
of Edinburgh; and were printed in his Magazine. 

“ Finding, after some further correspondence with my new friend, that his 
authorship had not ceased with these verses, but that he still occupied his 
leisure moments in writing, I took occasion to remonstrate with him 
seriously against his pursuing that course. I pointed out to him a few of 
the uncertainties, anxieties, and difficulties of such a life, at the best. I 
entreated him to remember the position of heavy disadvantage in which he 
stood, by reason of his self-education and imperfect attainments; and I 
besought him to consider whether, having one or two of his pieces accepted 
occasionally, here and there, after long suspense and many refusals, it was 


They were | 


deserve her light, and need it sorely. 

“ He has inscribed this book to one whose skill will help him, under Pro- 
vidence, in all that human skill can do—to‘one who never could have 
recognised in any potentate on earth, a higher claim to constant kindness and 
attention, than he has recognised in him. 

“ T have little more to say of it. While I do not commend it, on the ono 
hand, as a prodigy, I do sincerely believe it, on the other, to possess some 
points of real interest, however considered; but which, if considered with 
reference to its title and origin, are of great interest. 

“ If any delicate readers should approach the perusal of these ‘ Evenings of 
a Working Man,’ with a genteel distaste to the prineiple of a working-man 
turning author at all, I may perhaps be permitted to suggest that the best 
protection against such an offence will be found in the Universal Education 
of the people ; for the enlightenment of the many will effectually swamp any 
interest that may now attach in vulgar minds to the few among them who 
are enabled, in any degree, to overcome the great difficulties of their position. 

“ And if such readers should deny the immense importance of communi- 


| cating to this class, at this time, every possible means of knowledge, refine- 


probable that he would find himself, in the end, a happier or a more con- | 


tented man. On all these grounds, I told him, his persistance in his new 


* We remember to have met a Cape of Good Hope merchant, who, on setting out on his 
last voyage, made his will, and, among other legacies, bequeathed 200/. to Thomas Miller, 
whom he told us at that time he had never seen, but did this simply from admiration of his 
writings. The merchant is still alive, but we hope he has not altered his will. 


ment, and recreation; or the cause we have to hail with delight the least 
token that may arise among them of a desire to be wiser, better, and more 
gentle; I earnestly entreat them to educate themselves in this neglected 
branch of their own learning without delay ; promising them that it is the 
easiest in its acquisition of any, requiring only open eyes and ears, and six 
easy lessons of an hour each in a working town. Which will render them 
perfect for the rest of their lives. — Cuaates Dicaens.” 


We will now give a specimen of John Overs’s quality in a sketch, of which 
the least merit is its truth and exactness to nature: — 
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THE BAKER 


« Having announced himself as is his wont, we proceed to sketch the baker’s 
profile. The man stands about five feet seven (bakers have a knack of 
running up thereabouts). He has a pale, cadaverous face; his hair is of no 
recognizable colour; his clothes — considering he is a baker — are ‘none so 
dusty ;’ his hat is felt —and so is his bondage. His character partakes of 
various anomalies. He is a marriageable meal-worm — floury is his path, 
and crumby are his prospects; who forbids the banns? He is a vampire — 
the incarnation of that horrible conceit— and lives upon ‘dead men.’ He 
is an animated mummy, prone to nocturnal noises in his subterranean cata- 
combs, where he has for companions in his devilries, crickets, cockroaches, 
and rats. Like his faggots, he has become sapless, and is always ‘ dry’— 
a shocking stick for anything but an oven. ‘To the fervid fires of love and 
glory he is incombustible as asbestos, the fabled salamander, or M. Chaubert. 
Making bread daily he is daily kneading it, and though a pale and constant 
watcher by the midnight lamp, his wisdom is all pro—‘crusty-un.’ Like 
July, he is at the highest point of evaporation, but, unlike July, he can pro- 
duce no ‘chink.’ Throughout his life he is haunted by his shadow, which 
fashions itself from other men’s unction, for the fat he pours from ‘the 
bakings’ supports the flame of his bakehouse lamp. In short he is a lifeless, 
soulless, Marrowless man! Were all men at the same low ebb of intelligence 
as the baker, mankind would soon revert to barbarism. What is to be done 
for him? ‘There he is, bottled up in limbo for fourteen or fifteen hours out 
of every twenty-four. Dull and sleepy, he passes at once from his bake- 
house to his bed, from his bed to his bakehouse, without pleasure, change, or 
acquirements ; for fresh air, daylight, and the hum and chaffering of iife are 
things which, to him, scarcely exist. The march of intellect never found 
him in its way. His care-worn face was never seen at a mechanics’ institute. 
His thumbs have left no stains on the leaves of a cireulating library. 
And among all the changes 
which affect the different classes of society, none ever care to know what the 
bakers may think! Who, indeed, ever heard of a petition or a memorial 
emanating from them? When the times are hissing and boiling like a 
Geyser, where are they ? 
Dropping buckets into empty wells, 
And growing old in drawing nothing up. 

“ Our baker was fortunate enough in his boyhood to be taught the regular 
school-hopscotch, for, passing out of the Testament, he entered the Bible, 
and then went to pot. Yet, even that gives him some advantage over his 
fellows. For, daily taking out his loaded panniers to ‘ deliver,’ he is enabled 
to write in books and give receipts against door-jambs and area-railings, 
where he looks fancy bread and talks sweet biscuits to the housemaids, and 
stale to John the footman, who, nevertheless, manages to pick up some 
tender crumbs. The mine—the sheep-cote — the barber's block — the 
plough — the hackle-teeth —the forge —the osier-cellar --- the cobbler’s-stall, 
and workshops of almost every description have each given us one or more 
men to teach us lessons of wisdom and fortitude ; but what ever came from 
the bakehouse save a soddened man, a noisome smell, and short weight ? 
And here, in London, there are six thousand bakers dreaming through this 
frightful lethargy! Can it be reformed? And yet, in his own way, every 
week the baker has a carnival. On Saturday night he puts him on a clean 
face, and, carefully dusting his beaver, goes forth to his ‘house of call’ and 
his gin-an’-water. For that night he is liberated from his torrid den. His 
sacks are deserted. His trough is empty. His bread is baked. For that 
night he transforms himself into a roysterer; his man gets the better of his 
baker; he assumes the droll and tortures the Queen’s English. Yes; the 
baker very much aspires to cant phrases and current slang, or, indeed, any 
slang he can get hold of. If he wants a cigar he asks the waiter for ‘a small 
lettuce.’ 
yard of clay.’ And, being a deep drinker, he soon forgets that he is a baker, 
and assumes the carriage of ‘a jovial king.’ Whereupon, finding, from some 
affinity of ideas, that the yeast of a little melody is fermenting within him, 
and knowing that harmony makes all things very pleasant, he breaks out in 
the dulcet manner of a steam-engine, — 

In my homely cottage bred, 
wherein he rolls and twists his fancies to a baker’s pitch, and they (his com- 
panion bakers) ‘ hammer applause like bricks.’ At this the singer is so elated, 
he laughs himself into hysterics, and finally falls asleep. Early on the 
Sunday morning he awakes to repentance, the careful calculation of nothing 
in his pockets, and the grim necessity of igniting faggots to prepare for the 
‘Sunday bakings.’ 


out of twenty his wife has been a domestic servant, surrounded by the 
abundance of luxury. Now, she is cooped up in a single room, full of — 


Looped and window’d wretchedness, 


_ where, by contrasting her fermer profusion with her present penury, she 


‘ takes to fretting,’ gossiping, and gin. His home being thus made miserable, 
the baker grows morose and ‘glumpish,’ caring neither to improve it nor 
Disregarding and disregarded, he proceeds to nightly gambling 
with his mate, and passes to his grave unheard of and unmissed. Un- 
doubtedly there are many exceptions — it would be bad indeed if there were 
not — particularly among the Scotch and German bakers that we have ; 

many of these are frugal and intelligent men. Our specimen is E nglish : 
metropolitan; 


PURE UNADULTERATED COUNTRY BREAD. 
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When the baker is married, he affords in his family a | 


» complete specimen of upstairs back-room London life. In nineteen cases | 
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The papers in this volume are various, in prose and verse, and are of 
a merit which should have before this ensured to John Overs a ready admis- 
sion to our periodicals — which, however, we fear are too much under the 


domination of separate literary cliques. It is not enough that a paper 


Boz's name and Boz's reputation 
will, not undeservingly, ensure this book many thousands of purchasers. It 


is but justice to Dr. Elliotson, as well as to the graceful humility of Mr. 
Overs, that we insert the dedication. 


should be clever to ensure its insertion. 


‘‘ This little book is affectionately dedicated to Dr. Elliotson, by one who 
has felt his kindness to those who have no other claim upon him (and 


| on such a man can have no higher claim) than sickness and obscure 


| condition.” 








If he prefers a pipe and tobacco, he demands ‘a truss of hay and a | 





| of green velvet being visible in the centre of it. 


me 


SELECTIONS FROM NEW BOOKS. 
FRENCH ADVENTURES IN THE EAST. 


We find in Lieut. Barr’s Journal, which we noticed in our last, a sketch 
of the famous General Avitabile, to whose friendly interference with the late 
Runjeet Singh we were mainly indebted for the passage of our troops 
through the Punjab in the war with Affghanistan, though by the by the 
Maharajah well knew that he was only allowing us to play his own game 
in attacking his enemies the Affghanistans. We were the cat, and he 
the monkey, who used our paw to take his chestnuts out of the fire. 
“ Mons. Avitable is a tine, tall, stout man, upwards of six feet high, with a 
pleasing yet determined cast of countenance, from which you can see at once 
he never issues an order without its being promptly obeyed, or woe be to 
the man who neglects it. He wears his beard, which is of a grey colour, 
and reaches half way down his chest, and in conversation speaks either in 
Persian or French. He dresses very magnificently. On the present oc- 
casion, his costume consisted of a long green coat, fashioned not unlike a 
Mussulman’s “ chupkun,” and ornamented with a profusion of lace and three 
rows of oblong buttons of solid gold ; trousers of scarlet cloth, with a broad 
gold stripe down the seams, and a green velvet cap, with a band also of gold 
lace and a tassel of the same material, but no peak. This he invariably 
retains on his head, whether indoors or not (as does Mons. Court his, both 
having adopted the native custom of remaining at all times covered); and 
out of compliment to them we did the same, although, I must confess, I 
could gladly have dispensed with the weight of my helmet. General Court 
was also well dressed; but being a short, thick-set man, pitted with the 
small-pox, he did not appear to the same advantage as Avitable. The first 
glimpse I got of him at once impressed me with his strong resemblance to a 
rough and ready sailor, and I believe the same idea was general throughout 
our party. He wore an open horse-artillery full-dress jacket, displaying 
beneath it a red waist-coat, equally profusely ornamented with lace, and 
his cap and trousers were similar to the governor's. Both had handsome 
sabres attached to embroidered belts, the plate of Avitabile’s being of gold 
studded with valuable jewels, as was also his scabbard, a very small portion 
The blade of his scimitar, 
which belonged to Akhbar, is a very superb one, and cost the governor 2000 
rupees, which, added to 1000 more for the setting, may be considered a 
tolerably large sum for a weapon.” Anarcolly, the dwelling of Genera) Allard 
and General Aventura, two Frenchmen in the Sikh service, is thus deseribed : — 
“ Anarcolly, which is in the centre of the Lahore cantonments, was the joint 
property and built by the Generals Allard and Ventura. On their first 
entering the Maharajah’s service they lived together in a large adjoining 
mosque or tomb, where the family of the latter, with about forty or fifty 
female slaves, have resided without once moving out of doors since the 
General took his departure for France, now two years ago. He is, however, 
daily expected here, as he arrived some months ago at Bombay, and the 
intelligence of his friend’s death will no doubt hasten his movements. Inthe 
room where we dined there was a portrait of General Allard, which bespeaks 
him to have been a handsome and benevolent man, possessing much firmness 
and decision of character, tempered with mildness. He wore, at the time it 
was taken, a uniform similar to that of our horse-artillery, and was decorated 
with two orders— one, the “ Legion of Honour,” the other the “ Bright Star 
of the Punjab,” lately instituted by Runjeet Singh. Another picture of the 
General and his family, taken by a French artist when he returned home 
some three or four years ago, was pointed out to us, and though not finished, 
being merely the design from which a larger drawing was made, the group 
is well arranged, and the pretty faces of his Cashmerian wife and his children, 
who were dressed in the costume of their mother’s country, drew forth the 
admiration of us all. Adjoining the dining-room is another of some dimen- 
sions, lined from top to bottom with looking-glass, and which, when 
illuminated, must have a brilliant effect, as it looked extremely pretty and 
dazzling even with the two candles that were brought in with us.” 


The History of China and India, Pictorial and Descriptive. By Miss Corner. 
London: Dean and Co., Threadneedle Street. 


We think that Miss Corner, in her preface to this highly illustrated work, 
gives too much credit to the artists, and takes too little to herself. The 
value of the book is not in its pictures, which are only tolerably good, though 
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from their subjects interesting and ornamental, but in the clear and concise 
manner in which this lady has brought together within a small compass, in 
one volume, the chief points of general interest conneeted with the histories 
of the two great eastern empires. The chapters on the manners, customs, 
arts, and manufactures of China arelexceedingly good, and show that the pic- 


got up to illustrate the book, and not the book to illustrate the 




































































tures were 
pietures —a rare merit as the publishing trade now goes, The “ History 
of India” is a capital summary, clearly put together, and is valuable from 
its collecting in one view, in a well digested form, the many heterogeneous 
elements, and the ruins and débris of mighty states, from which our Indian 


Empire has been built up and consolidated. 


—_— f-— —- 


LITERARY “ LIONS.” 


Wittiam Harasson Atnswortn. 
Ow the road from London to Harrow, if, like ourselves, respected reader 


you still stick to the road in your suburban journeys, you may possibly have 
met, or may meet to-morrow, a clean-shaped, well-conditioned-looking man, 
a year or two on the younger side of forty, with a pair of rich and expres- 
sive eves, a noble head of hair, a glorious forehead, and a well-formed mouth. 
Have you seen such a person on the Harrow Road, respected reader, and not 
known who he was? You have! Then you have seen one William Harrison 
Ainsworth by name, the author of “ Rookwood” and “ Old St. Paul's,” 
Mr. Maclise’s living realisation of a noble figure, a very good fellow withal, 
and one whose name is inseparably allied with the living literature of his 
country. 

This Mr. Ainsworth of ours, dear reader, was born in 1805, and bred to 
the dry and unalluring studies of thelaw ; but Evans's statutes were thrown 
aside for Evans's Old Ballads, and Coke upon Littleton for Mrs. Radcliffe 
and Sir Walter Scott. The pleasant paths of antiquity and story-telling 
drew him off from the dry high road of the law, and he became, instead, a 
writer of romance, As a solicitor, his circle of reputation had possibly been 
confined to the street he dwelt in; as a writer of romance he has made the 
whole civilised world his eircle of distinction. 

The age of Shakspeare was the age of the drama; the age of Sir Walter 
Scott the age of story-telling and romance. We had play-wrights before 
Shakspeare, and writers of romance before Sir Walter Scott: but each is 
the representative of his class, and each has been the father of a tribe of fol- 
lowers, In the way of writing which Scott, quoting Swift, takes credit to 
himself for having brought among us — 

Which I was born to introduce, 

Refined it first, and showed its use, 
we have had few writers of distinction. Mr. Ainsworth and Horace Smith, 
Scott recognised as lawfully begotten of his body; nor could he have paid a 
higher compliment to Mr. Ainsworth than he has paid him in his private 
diary, where he deseribes the book of a boy of twenty-one (the novel of “ Sir 
John Chiverton,” Mr. Ainsworth’s first publication) as a clever book, and 
one he had read with great interest. ‘To have been read and praised by Sir 
Walter Scott is honour sufficient for any man; it is fame now and for ever ; 
and readers will turn to Sir John Chiverton and read it with pleasure, as we 
have read it, upon Scott's sole recommendation. 

Literature at one time had so many fascinations for Mr. Ainsworth (it may 
have as many now), that, not content with authorship alone, and the posses- 
sion of a publisher's daughter for his wife, but he must set up for a publisher 
as well, and have his own imprint upon volumes of his own composing. 
This freak of the fancy was not of long duration ; we could wish that it had 
been longer, for Mr. Ainsworth might have done many acceptable services to 
our literature in this new calling of his choice. His intelligence, activity, 
and judgment had done honour to the trade, and the uprightness of his 
dealing have given a reputation to the Row and the whole community of 
publishers. 

“ Sir John Chiverton” appeared in 1826, and “ Rookwood,” Mr. Ains- 
worth's next publication, in the spring of 1834: a period of eight years had 
therefore elapsed, and the good use that had been made of this period is dis- 
tinetly visible throughout the whole of “ Rookwood,” contrasted with 
“ Chiverton.” Much was expected from “ Rookwood,” and expectation was 
more than realised. We well remember the week of its publication. The 
papers abounded in quotations, critics in encomiums, and circulating libraries 
were besieged by eager applicants for this new Mrs. Radcliffe in man’s 
clothes. Turpin’s ride to York was the theme of universal admiration. The 
spirit, vigour, flight, and vividness of the whole description make it quite a 
picture in words. There is no forgetting the whole scene that is put before 
you; it isa kind of Mazeppa in prose, and just as great a wonder as the 
wonder it relates. 

“ Crichton” followed “ Rookwood,” but not with the same success, Why, 
we know not,’ for Crichton is a capital story, and full of clever scenes. The 
better Tew, it is true, made ample amendsto Mr. Ainsworth, and John Bull 

himself full compensation for his neglect in the wild enthusiasm with which 
he welcomed the appearance of “ Jack Sheppard.” Jack was a favourite 
from the first hour of his appearance in “ Bentley's Magazine,” and his 
reputation grew monthly. Readers left off thirsty for more, and days were 
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counted for the period when another instalment was due from its admirable 
author. No scene ever dropped in a theatre upon a first or second act more 
exciting than the close of Mr. Ainsworth’s monthly instalment. The 
theatres caught the happy infection, and the whole of London was rife with 


Facts 
olum 
The | 





Jack Sheppard. Jack’s very vices were exalted into virtues by a giddy public, — : 
and the best and honourable intentions of its author either overlooked or set s 
aside in the madness of that memorable period. No book ever made all : 
London of one mind so completely as “ Jack Sheppard.” ‘The history of } 


Ocea 


that book is a chapter in the history of London manners in the nineteenth - 
Hatcha 


century. 

The subjects of Mr. Ainsworth’s later romances have been one and all 
identified with our public buildings—the Tower of London, Old St. Paul's, 
Windsor Castle, and his present publication having St. James’s Palace for 
the basement of its story. The well-read accuracy of Mr. Ainsworth is not 
more remarkable than the spirit and gusto with which every thing is told. 
He peoples times past with the fidelity of Tom Hearne, the vigour of his 
friend Maclise, and a spirit peculiarly his own. There is a chapter in his 
present publication of “ St. James’s,” in which he has described an interview 
with Harley, St. John, Swift, and Prior, altogether in Horace Walpole’s 
manner, and with that knowledge of the time displayed by Mr. Macaulay in 
his recent article on Miss Aikin’s “ Addison.” - 

Our friend Mr, Ainsworth is too fertile a subject for the crowded columns 
of a weekly paper ; but perhaps we have said enough to put our readers into 
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; ; . : : goin, 
the right train of thought about Mr. Ainsworth and his works. So here (jMenry 
we close, adding only a piece of personal intelligence, by way of a whisper, from 


that our friend Harrison is a widower, with, we are told, three charming 
daughters, and a charming house on the road to Harrow, We are too rough, 
as our name betokens, to go through the softer ciyilities of life, and too 
grey-headed to make any impression on the hearts of pretty girls, or else we 
should be off for the Harrow Road to-morrow, and perhaps — but we will 
not hazard a conjecture,—JFrom a clever series of Sketches in the Pictorial Times, 


oo 


Srsentan Travettinc.—Our march was often rendered more diffieult by 
a phenomenon peculiar to these regions, resembling the glaciers, though of 
quite a different origin. In valleys (particularly in the long valley of the 
Dogdo) where the gravelly soil is parched by the hot summer and the 
dry autumn which usually follows, it often happens that in the middle of 
winter, when the cold is most intense, a large quantity of water gushes up [9 
from the earth, spreads itself on all sides, and immediately freezes. ‘This 
first crust of ice is soon broken by fissures, through which fresh water rises, 
and a second crust is formed; and in this way fresh layers are added, as the I 
effect of the frost presses up more water from deep cavities in the hollow 
ground, until at last the height of the whole mass is such, as to cover the 
bushes and shrubs, and even trees of moderate growth. These fields of ice, 
which are called Taryni, continue during the winter; and when they are 
melted by the force of the sun in spring, they form a number of streams of 
greater or less size, which rush down to the lowest levels, and sink into the 
earth as the ground thaws. On the QOchozk route, and in the Omekon [4 
mountains, large fields of ice are met with, which being in elevated places, 
and shaded from the sun, do not melt in the heat of summer. These masses [) 
are prebably only formed by the accumulation of rain and snow-water, and | 8 
differ therefore materially from the Taryni of the Dogdo river. The ice of | 
the latter is of dazzling white colour, and seems to contain a quantity of cal- 
careous particles, as we judged from its taste, and from its being so hard as 
to be quite unfit for washing or for making tea. When the Taryni are com- 
pletely frozen over, they are both difficult and dangerous to cross. The sur- i. 
face is so smooth, that even horses properly rough-shod can scarcely keep )P 
their feet, and are often borne down by their loads, and not unfrequently | 
killed on the spot. It is particularly dangerous, when, in passing a ravine, |) Peel 
or a declivity thus covered, the caravan is caught by one of those furious and | & re 
irresistible gusts of wind, common in this country, and which sometimes Sit | 
hurl men and horses down a precipice.— Wrangell’s Travels. ture 


Germany.— The “ Suabian Mercury ” mentions that at Inneringen, in the | — 
principality of Hohenzollern-Sigmarmgen, some human skeletons of great an- | on 
tiquity have recently been discovered. They were found buried in a chalky | 
hill, each skeleton being in a separate grave about one foot beneath the sur- 
face, and covered with earth. The heads all Jay in the direction of the east, 
and on the breast of each there was a stone. Several of the skeletons mea- 
sured upwards of seven feet long. On being lifted up they crumbled into 
dust. There is reason to believe that the graves are of earlier date than the 
period when the Romans occupied Germany. Many other antiquities, con- 
sisting of coins, swords, spears, and earthenware vessels, have at different © 
times been dug up in the same locality. 









A new work, entitled “ Cosmus,” from the pen of Alexander yon Hum- |) 
boldt, is announced for publication by Cotta, and is, as we have reason to) = 
know, in a considerable state of forwardness. Unlike most other works by | 
the same distinguished author, it is written in German, not French; but it 
will, as we are led think, appear almost simultaneously in French, English, 
and Italian translations. It will be of a purely scientific character. “The |) 
world will be surprised,” said Humboldt, a few days since, “that at my ad-| 4 
vanced age (72) I should attempt a work of such magnitude as a physical 
deseription of the earth.” It has been likewise intimated to us that an/ 
English version of Humboldt’s “ Ansichten der Natur” is in course of pre- 
| paration by a practised translator (Mrs, Austen ?) 
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PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


By Mrs. Postans. 


irable 
t more 
The 


fe with 







' Facts and Fictions, illustrative of Oriental character. In Three 


olumes. London: W. H. Allen and Co., pp. 992. ee ; 
» The Grandfather. A Novel. By the late Miss Pickering. In Three Volumes. London: 


oan C. Newby, pp. 856. 
public, » Knight’s Weekly Volumes — ; 
il or set No. 1. William Caxton. A Biography. By Charles Knight. : 
ade all No. 2. Mind amongst the Spindles. A Selection from the ** Lowell Offering.” 
ne No. 3. The Englishwoman in Egypt. By Mrs. Poole. 
story of No. 4. Tales from Shakespere. By Mrs, and Miss Lamb. E 
eteenth Ocean Thoughts. Homeward Bound, from India. By a Young Officer. London : 
latchard, pp. 143. 
INT? ANT 
and all PRINTS RECEIVED. 
Paul's, The Heart's Misgivings. Painted by Frank Stene. Engraved by S. Bellin. Boys, 
lace for olden Square. 
we The Angler’s Daughter. 
1 1s not The Falconer’s Son. 
s told. The Beaufort Dogs. Painted by Edwin Landseer, Engraved by Thomas Landseer. 
-of his raves, Pall Mall. 
. - Sp 
r in his 
-rvie ” wf Cy SATION 
oe 10 CORRESPONDENTS. 
alpole’s 4 
ulay in .H.C., Liverpool. — Thanks for his suggestion, We shall for the future not pase the two 
y outer leaves, which will thus perform the office of wrapper; to be cutaway when the work 
1s bound. : 
plumns Recewed —C.M.A.—H.F. 


ditor, S. R. N. — We like your “Tom Thumb,” but it is rather too wordy, and he is just 
going away. Short articles upon topics quite new will always be acceptable. 
enry Stephens, Bristol. — Very good, yet not good enough for us. We shail be glad to hear 


278 into 
0 here 


‘hisper, from you again. 

arming PF . 3 

rough, : TT OUT . 7 mE ART 
nd too MR. SPOTTISWOODE AND LORD MONTEAGLE. 


else we TO THE RIGHT HOX. LORD MONTEAGLE. 


we will 7 17. Carlton House Terrace, July 15. 1844, 


Times, f My Lord,— As it appears from the “ Morning Chronicle” of Saturday 
Wamast, that your lordship has thought proper to avail yourself of my signature 
Supeing attached, as chairman, to a circular emanating from the Society for the 
eult by mancipation of Industry, publicly to make a personal allusion to me, on 
ugh of riday, in a place where [I could make no answer, the only adequate channel 
of the ft for that purpose is the public journals; and as you used my unimportant 


nd the & 
ddle of 


Mame in an effort (however abortive) to bring into contempt the prin- 
"@iples of a benevolent society to which I belong, I feel bound to enter my 









hes up | protest. Your lordship misrepresents me when you say, “that a few sessions 

This back I brought forward several schemes for a new arrangement of the repre- 
r rises, sentative system of Ireland, and also of this country.” The society to which 
,as the I then belonged neither professed nor practised any thing of the kind, but 
hollow | the very reverse. It was formed for the purpose of checking, in a consti- 
ver the | tutional manner, a systematic violation of the law, which, under the fostering 
of ice, (are of the political party to which your lordship belonged, had become a 
hey are [uatying evil. The country, from one end to the other, responded to our call, 


” 


nd we succeeded in putting down the nuisance. In the “ other occupation 
1ich it rejoices your lordship that I have now found, | caleulate upon your 
Mrdship’s assistance, either by taking the trouble to understand our prin- 
)@iples (in which case I am confident you will approve them), or by pursuing 
‘Abe line of opposition which you have commenced. In either ease I feel no 


sams of 
nto the [@ 
’mekon 
places, 


masses 
er, and |) @mall confidence that we shall be successful in freeing this country from one 
e ice of | Of the greatest curses that was ever inflicted upon it — viz. the bullionist 
of cal-| system of currency. 
hard as | I beg to assure your lordship that the principles of the society cannot be 
re com- | eontroverted, nor its members diverted from propagating them, by the stale 
‘he sur- : trick of holding up a paper, and calling it “prodigious nonsense.” ‘This 
ly keep or of acting answered its purpose in another place on the introduction of 
quently © @he bill, but your lordship has blundered sadly in the imitation. Sir R. 
ravine, |) Peel held up a thick volume, which would have taken the House three days 
ous and | t@ read — you, a short paper, that might have been read in three minutes. 
netimes Sir Robert, amidst a sweeping condemnation of many opinions, did not ven- 
ture to attack or in any way characterise the principles of the Society for the 
. in the Emancipation of Industry, nor did he even refer to them, It is possible 


_ that, although they have been laid before him, he has never made himself 


reat an- . . . ° . 
Acquainted with them, You extracted a single passage, and put your mis- 








ca /@onstruction upon the whole paper. Had you read it through, the House 

Sid est, )yould have found that, at any rate, it was not liable to the objection made 

1s mea. WY Lord Ashburton to your own speech — viz. that one part contradicted 
; 1e other. 

led into 


© I warn your lordship that, however available this substitute for argument 
ny ey be among those who do not yet sufficiently feel the ruinous effects of 
lifferent = measure of 1819, it will not stay the progress of our opinions among the 
| Mtelligent portion of the community out of doors, where they are spreading 


Bra that steady progress which is the accompaniment of truth and the as- 


han the 








| Hum- | Surance of success. 

ason to)» Your lordship may conceive it to be “nonsense” to suggest an inquiry 
orks by | to the subject of the currency previously to legislation — nonsense, to sup- 
; but it [ose that the national debt has any existence — nonsense, to imagine that 
English, e taxation arising out of it is of any consequence to those who pay it — 


“The | Monsense, to think it unwise and unjust to insist upon the payment of all 
my ad-| @ngagements in a commodity which cannot be procured in sufficient quan- 
physical | tity —nonsense, to suppose that such a demand, if enforced, will lead to 
that an} fluctuations, panics, and bankruptcies — nonsense, to suggest that if you en- 
of pre- | gage to sell your gold at a low price, nobody will be likely to give you a 
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higher relative price for your produce or manufactures, whatever they may 
be — nonsense, to avow that taxes levied upon a producer increase the ex- 
pense he incurs in producing — nonsense, to suppose that a definite quantity 
of an article in universal demand like gold, can at one and the same time 
express the untaxed expenses of the foreigner and the taxed expenses of this 
country, even when the latter are fifty per cent. higher than the former — 
nonsense, to deny that two are equal to three — nonsense, to prefer a system 
which, previous to 1819, made the nation happy, wealthy, and loyal, and was 
in the course of rapidly paying off the national debt, and reducing taxation, 
to one which, since that time, has produced a decline of revenue, undue 
speculation, panies, bankruptcies, pauperism, incendiarism, and erime, to an 
extent previously unexampled, As, however, the society cannot concur in 
your views, they must leave it to the public to judge whether there be more 
“nonsense” in their circular letter, or in your lordship’s speech. 
I have the honour to be, my Lord, 
Your lordship’s most obedient servant, 
Awyprew Srorriswoopr. 


Tue Exutartion or Frescoes ry Westminster Hatt. — This exhibition 
is now open gratuitously to the public, and will remain so for six weeks, 
with the exception of each Saturday, when one shilling is charged for ad- 
mission. Between 3000 and 4000 persons visited the exhibition during the 
first day. 

Barrisn Society or Dancers. — Owing to the persevering exertions of 
Mr. Beckett, the British Society of Dancers is at length legally enrolled. 
The objects of the society atfect not less than many hundreds of persons en- 
gaged in teaching “the poetry of motion.” The exaltation of the moral 
character and social position of dancers is the first aim of the society; and 
ample provision is made to afford relief to any members upon whom afflic- 
tion or sickness may fall. 

A new Frencu Novet. — Eugene Sué’s dark pictures of Parisian life 
seem to have suggested the idea of a work which is to make its appearance in 
numbers, and which has for its object to paint the bright side of things in 
the French capital. It is announced under the title of « Le Diable a Paris,” 
and bears the consolatory motto, “ Le Diable n'est pas si noir.” The most 
celebrated writers of the day are to contribute to this publication. Madame 
George Sand opens the series of numbers with a Coup d’ (il général sur Paris, 
which is followed by sketches by Gozlan and Balzac. 

Ir is with extreme concern we have to record the decease of James Pedie, 
Esq., of Old Broughton, Edinburgh, which took place on the 17th. 
About a fortnight ago, another of a series of letters from this now lamented 
gentieman appeared in the columns of the “ Morning Post,” addressed to 
Sir Robert Peel, and pointing out the very serious errors into which he con- 
ceived the right honourable baronet had fallen, with reference to the pro- 
visions of the Bank Charter Bill. The deceased had promised another con- 
tribution on the same subject. So forcibly did Mr. Pedie feel the immi- 
nence of the crisis to the industrious classes of the kingdom, that immediately 
on the introduction of the measure to Parliament, he hastened up to town 
and put himself in communication with producers in the capital, and 
with those who concurred with him in a desire to promote a circulating 
medium, just in itself and in accordance with our highly taxed condition. 
The views of Mr. Pedie were somewhat peculiar; but the main principles 
for which he contended, and the results at which he arrived, form a memorial 
of his public spirit, and a very important contribution to the cause he es- 
poused ; hereafter they will be reverted to among other means of practical 
guidance on the important subject of a national currency. Mr. Pedie, at 
the desire of some of the Spitalfields weavers, drew up an elaborate petition 
to the House of Commons on the Bank Charter Bill, which was presented 
by Mr. Scholefield immediately before his last illness. 


A Srory or tue Roman Law.—A Roman lady, a widow, had, after 
the death of her first husband, lost an only son, the fruit of this marriage. 
The child being kidnapped by one of the heirs, was brought up in a distant 
province in the miseries of slavery. Arrived at man’s estate he learned the 
secret of his birth, and came to Rome with the view of being acknowledged 
by his surviving parent. She was at the moment in love with a man of mean 
condition, violent passions, and unworthy of her rank, who happily chanced 
to be absent at the moment ef the son’s arrival. Meanwhile she treated the 
lost boy as her son, and exhibited to him during the space of a month, by the 
excess of her joy, how much of grief the thought of his loss had caused her. 
It so fell out that the man of whom she was so enamoured had returned, and 
not being able to bear the sight of the heir, he declared to the lady that he 
would renounce her love if she did not repudiate her own blood. The son, 
foreseeing his misfortune, had recourse to Theodoric, and supplicated the 
king to summon his mother into his presence, who no sooner was aware of 
this so just proceeding, than grief for the loss of her lover counselled her to 
turn a deaf ear to justice, and to give heed rather to a strange and degrading 
passion than to the voice of a virtuous and natural affection. The unhappy 
son appealed to the conscience of his mother, but in vain. He protested that 
she had avowed to him that he was indeed her son; but she was bold enough, 
like the appellant here, to proelaim publicly that her child was an impostor 
and an ingrate. The king at length hit upon the stratagem of which 
Suetonius tells us the Emperor Claudius availed himself in a like case, 
namely, to oblige them to marry, and to menace with death the party who 
refused. The mother now perceiving her wickedness discovered, and that it 
was vain to waste any more words, acknowledged at iength her only son, and 
obtained from the clemency of Theodoric the pardon of her fault, 
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This Day is published 


ON JOURNAL.—ADVERTISEMENTS. 


A PICTORIAL GUIDE TO THE FRESCOES, SCULPTURES, AND OTHER WORKS OF ART, 


Beautifully Lustrated. 


fa GRAND AGRICULTURAL SHOW 


at SOUTHAMPTON will be extensively illustrated in the | 


PICTORIAL TIMES of Saturday, July 27. and the following weck, 
from sketches made by experienced artists. A copious and ex- 
closive Report of the Proceedings will accomnpany the Engravings, 
which will include various Sketches of the Arrival of the Stock by 


Land and Water Carriage, the extensive Cattle Yard, the Prize | 


Cattle, the Trial of Implementa, the Implement Yard, and En- 


gravings of the chief Lmplements, the Council Dinner in the Vie- | 


toria Archery Rooms, and other attractive subjects. Office, 
ja. Fleet Street. Price é/. stamped. Asa very large extra demand 
for the above newspaper is sure to arise, persons desirous of «curing 
early copies are advised to give previous orders to the agents at 
Southampton and other parts of the kingdom. 


WONDERFUL NOVELTY. 


RAILWAY BELL and ILLUS- 


IE 
T TRATED LONDON ADVERTISER, containing Time | 
® 


bles of every Railway in the Kingdom, ringing all the changes. 
On and after the lst of August next, every. Advertisement in 
thie Paper will be beautifully illustrated in a style of art unriv alled 
in these days of pictorial embellishment. Advertisements must be 
ent early fn the week to admit of the various artists doing justice 
to the apposite Mlustrations. Stamped, with all the news of the 
week, 9¢.; Unetamped, 2d : - 
Railway Bell and Iiustrated London Advertiser Office, No. |. 
Catherine Street, Strand. 


Third Edition, price S., with Maps, Cuts, &c., considerably en- 
larged, and corrected to the present time, 


RETTELL’S HANDBOOK to the ISLE 


of WIGUT, comprehending its History, Topography, and | 
Antiquities ; Natural Productions, and Romantic Scenery ; arnple | f 
| seding Silver. 


Information respecting the Royal Yacht Squadron ; Steam Boats, 
Coaches, &c.; and a complete List of taeurstons and Tours 
th hout the Island. Aleo, price 6/.. with Plate, ‘ 

iv VRICAL REOOLLECTIONS of CARISBROOKE 
CAST ; abridged from Bretteli’s Hand Book. 


J i J. Mitchell, Bookseller to the Queen, Bond Street ; and | 
¥ : sellers at Southampton, Portsmouth, and the Isic of | 


from the choicest erapes of the Rhine, is now in splendid 
condition, and equal to the finest wines of France. Sold by all 
respectable Britich wine merchants in town, at 272. per dozen 
(bottles included) ; andin the country at 30s. Packages charged 


le. doren. 
Wouuintoey, 60 and 70. Strand, removed from Albany Strect. 


Tie GOLD REVIVER, 2s. 6d. per bottle, 


instantly and permanently restores the original splendour 
tarpished or fly-spotted gilding, by merely sponging the surface, 
-~The cost, a few pence for the restoration of a large gilt frame. 


The NEW GOLD VARNISH, Is. 6d. per 


on aces the Gold where worn or rubbed off : being quite free 
alloy, it will not change colour, and will go much further 
than the cheap substitutes for gold. 


The NEW SILVER REVIVER, 1s. 6d. per 
bottle, replaces by galeanic process the silver upon the worn-off 
parte of plated articles, the onst trifling ; the effect perfect. Speri- 
mens and testimonials may be secn at Smith and Co. Special 
Ageney, opposite Norfolk Street, Strand. 

The NEW GERMAN FLY POISON 1s. per 


bottle, clears the house immediately of those tronblesome insects 


— » enates, wasps, beetios, &c. Being perfectly innoxious,except | 
to thear insects, it may be P aced unreservedly in any part of the | 
preventive of the bites of mosquitos, | 


dwelling. Lt is an effectual 

eand flice, &c. and will bear change of climate without injury. 

Merchants, Captains, and the Trade supplied, with the whole of 
the abowe useful articles. Agents wanted. Note the address, 
SMITE and Co. ; opposite Norfolk Street, Strand. 


N EVERY SPORTSMAN’S TABLE. — 


Chops, Cutlets, nade Dishes, and all general purposes, is the richest 
ao saem economical Sauce now in use, Santatins a zest not 
otherwise acquired. In Bottles, %&. and 4s., warranted in all 


climates. 
“We have tried ‘ Thorn's Tally-ho Sauce,’ and can pronounce | 


it exquisite.._-\atiriet. 

THORN'S POTTED YARMOUTH BLOATERS. — The in- 

mg demand for this delicious preparation proves it far su- 

perior to anything of the kind for Sandwiches, Toasts, Biscuits, &c., 
and as an excellent relish fur Wine. In Pots, 1s. and 2e., warranted 
in al) climates. 

“ None of our friends proceeding to India or the Colonies should 
be without a supply." \lerwnder’s East India Magazine. 

Wholesale, 23. High Holborn, and of all Sauce Vendors, 


‘EASE IN WALKING AND COMFORT FOR THE FEET. 


+ and Co., Sole Patentees, Wellington | 


Street, Strand, London.—The Pannus Corium, or Leather 
Boots and Shocs—case and comfort in walking,combined with 
urability, are Oc pecememaeetatens of these articles ; they never 
draw the feet, ere softer, easier, lighter, and snore elastic 
than any other Boots and Shoos. The Spring Boots are much 
apy t they muy : lacing or buttoning, and are a great 
support to the ankle. Also, the nruch- Patent India- 
Kubber Waterproof Goloshes, and H. and Co.’s portable Water- 
oof Dresses for tlemen, Zie. the suit; Ladies’ Cardinal 
loaks, if. ; they carried in the pocket with convenience. 


82. FLEET STREET. 


NEW DISCOVERY in TEETH. — Mr. 
HOWARD, Surgeon-dentict, 82. Flect St has intro- 
Faced an entirely new description of ARTIFICIAL TEETIL 
fixed without epring-wizeos, or ligatures. 
semble the natural teeth, as not to be distinguished from the 
mals by the closest observer. They will never change colour 

y, and will be found very superior to any teeth ever be- 

fore used. This method does not require the extraction of roots, 
Sez pointed operation, and will support and preserve teeth that 
ere . is guaranteed to restore articulation and mastica- 
of the meet soomstnieel he hen heed the age ee ch 
< at the lowest 

came paste, Decayed Teeth rendered sou useful in 


82. Fleet Street. — At Home from Ten till Five. 


\ ISS LINWOOD'S GA'LLERIES, 


| 4-inch Balance-handle, largest | 


| Ditto with Watson's ‘Albata 


R HOWSE’S PINK CHAMPAGNE, made | 


. | 12 Table Forks . 
THORN'S TALLY-If0 SAUCE, for Fish, Game, Steaks, | 


They so perfectly re- | 


NOW EXHIBITING GRATIS IN WESTMINSTER HALL. 
H. J. Hunt, 10. Bolt Court, Fleet Street. 


Price 6d. 


Teicester Square; consisting of numerous Selections, ex- 
quisitely wrought from the best Jof the English School, Sir Joshua 
teynolds, Opie, Gainsborough, Morland, Westall, &e. With a va- 


| riety of Sacred Subjects, from the Ancient Masters, Raphael, Carlo 


Doici, Carracci, &c., in the whole amounting to nearly 100 Beau- 
tiful Pictures. Open from Ten till Dusk. Admittance to the 
whole, One Shilling each Person. 
EA TRAYS, TEA URNS, KNIVES and 
FORKS, DISH COVERS, &c., at C. WATSON'’S, 41 and 42. 
Barbican, and 16. Norton Folgate. — Established half a century.— 
A set of three Paper Tea Trays. including the largest side made, 


abe. + very ric hly ornamented all over, Ms. a set of three, and up | 
| to 14/.; Japan Tea Trays, 7s. 6d. a set, and upwards; a five-quart 


London-made Bronze Tea Urn, 34«., with the newest patterns u 


) 
to five guineas; a set of six patent-raised London-made Dish | 


Covers, ie. 67. ; best imperial raised, 350. 6d. set of six. ; elegant 
silver shape, 52s. 6d. set of six. 
Ivory Table Knives, 11s, per doz. ; Desserts, 9s. ; Carvers, 3s. 6d. 


|} per pair. 


Table. Dessert. | Carvers. 


| 8]-Inch handsome Balance- 


handle . .| Ie. doz. | Mas. doz. | 6s. 6d. pr. 
| 


and best made . .| 208. doz. | Ms. doz. | 7s. 6d. pr. 


Pilate Handles,equal to Silver | 22s.6d.dz.| 18s. doz. 


Forks half the price of the above. 

C. WATSON'S handsomely Hilustrated Catalogue and Price 
Current is on published, and families who regard economy and 
elegance, should possess themselves of this useful book, which may 
be had oraris, and post-free from the above address.—Sole In- 


ventor of the celebrated Albata Plate, which is so rapidly super- 


&s. 6d. pr. 


JATENT ELECTRO PLATED and GILT 
ARTICLES in every variety, at the Establishments of the 
Patentees. 
ELKINGTON and Co. 
WEST-END_22. REGENT STREET, corner of Jermyn Street. 
CITY — 45. MOORGATE STREET 


The Patent Electro processes being extensively adopted under | 


their licence, the Patentees beg to state that they confine their own 


manufacture to goods of a superior and warranted quality only, | 
which invariably bear their mark,“ E. and Co.” undera crown.— | 


Old articles replated and gilt. 


HE ADELAIDE TAVERN, 
Haverstock Hill, Hampstead Road, near Primrose Hill. This 
noted place of amusement continues to attract crowds of visitors 
on Sundays and week days. The accommodation is good, and the 
charges moderate. A FINE SALOON, with splendid view of the 
country. W.PINALL begs to return his acknowledgments to 
his numerous friends, and to assure them that they will now meet 
with increased accommodation at his house. Rooms for private 
parties. Dinners, teas, &c. Coach and stabling. 


_-..,SLLVER SPOONS AND FORKS. 
I’ WEST, Working Silversmith, No. 18. Lud- 


e gate Street, next St. Paul's, London, has always on handa | 


large stock of the best wrought Silver Spoons and Forks at the 
following low prices : — 
Fiddle Pattern. ~a 8’ @ 
12 Table Spoons . e ° 10 1 
12 Table Forks 10 15 
12 Dessert Spoons 
12 Dessert Forks 
2 Gravy Spoons 
1 Soup Ladle 
4 Sauce Ladles 
4 Salt Spoons 
1 Fish Slice 
12 Teaspoons 
lSugar Tongs . . ° 
Victoria Pattern. 
12 Table Spoons . ° . 


a> Ce @¢ 2.64 +e 
oe 26a. 8 o.6.6.6 
®e*et eevee ee ® 
« @- , Swewwwerw 
cvn-oouwn™ 
c3rcsoremeencoonR 
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12 Dessert Spoons . 
12 Dessert Forks . 
2 Gravy Spoons 

1 Soup Lame 


° 13 at7 

° iat? 
4Sauce Ladies . 12 ats 
4 Salt Spoons ° . 


+ SAVQAAES2 


1 Fish Slice 
12 Tea Spoons 12 
1 Sugar Tongs 15 
The Victoria is a new pattern, and decidedly superior in form 
every, other. : 
. WEST, 18. Ludgate Street. — Established Fifty Years. 


CHUBB'S LOCKS, FIRE-PROOF SAFES, AND CASH 
HUBB’S NEW PATENT DETECTOR 


/ LOCKS give perfect security from false Keys and Picklocks, 
and also immediate notice of any attempt to open them. They 
are made of every size, and for all purposes to which Locks are 
orgies, and are strong, secure, simple, and durable. 

hubb's Patent Fire-proof Strong Rooms, Safes, Chests, and 
Boxes, form a complete security for Money, Deeds, Plate, Books, 
&c., from Fire and Thieves. 

ash Boxes, Despatch Boxes, and Japan Boxes of all dimensions 
on sale, or made to order, all fitted with the Detector Locks. 

©. Chubb and Son, 57. St. Paul's Church Yard, London. 


Mats 0 
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AMES SCHILLING, TOBACCO AND 
e SNUFF MANUFACTURER, and Importer of Havannah 
ars, No. 196, Fenchurch Street, corner of Cullum Street. Post 


Office. Meerschaum, German, and other Fancy Pipes, &c., in great 
variety. Wholesale and retail. 


ee GOLDEN CEMENT for STOPPING 

DECAYED TEETH, prepared by Messrs. BROWNE and 
CARTWRIGHT, Surgeon-Dentists, 114. Strand, removed from 
21. Fleet Street. This preparation is very superior to anything 
hitherto sold, and can be used by persons themselves without a 
dentist, as full instructions for its use are enclosed. It is applied 
without giving the slightest pain, prevents and cures the tooth- 
ache, es decayed teeth sound and useful for life, and renders 
extraction unnecessary. Sold in packets at 4s. 6d. each. Can be 
sent by port free. Messrs. B. and C. likewise supply every de- 
seription of Artificial Teeth in their well known superior style. — 
114. Strand, one door west of Savoy Street. 


BY AUTHORITY OF THE GOVERNMENT SCHOOL 0 
DESIGN. 


HE ART-UNION MONTHLY 


JOURNAL OF THE ARTS. No. 69. for August |. wi 
contain a full Report of the Award of Prizes at the Meeting of th 
Government School on the 24th of July, the President of the Be 
of Trade in the chair. With Engravings of all the Designs { 


| which the Prizes were given. 


A Supplementary Number of the ART-UNION JOURNAL 
be published on the Ist of August, will be devoted to a Report 
the EXPOSITION of the INDUSTRIAL ARTS of FRANCE 
the Museum Palace in Paris, illustrated by a large number of Ey 

ravings. 

- Taaen : published by Jeremiah How, 132. Fleet Street. 
; In small quarto, with Fifty-six Engravings, price 2s. s 

AN HISTORICAL and PICTURESQUE 

f GUIDE to the BLACKWATER, in MUNSTER. 
J.R. O'FLANAGAN, Esa. ; 
London : J. How, 132. Fleet Street. 
Of whom may be had ai 

A WEEK at KILLARNEY. By Mr. and Mrs. HALL. W 

130 Engravings, price 12s. clegensty bound. 
80 

TRELAND : its Scenery and Character. By Mr. and Mrs. § 

C. HALL. In 3 vols. imp. ore. with above 0 Engravings. 


nd 
The BOOK of BRITISH BALLADS. 2 vols. imp. 8vo., will 
420 Engravings, price 2%. 2s., clecantly bound. 
In two Volumes, eo 
HIGU LIFE in NEW YORK. By JONATHAN SLICK, ¢ 
Weathersfield, Connecticut. 
London : J. How, 132. Fleet Street. 


DAVY’'S ORIGINAL DIAMOND CEMENT. 


N invaluable Preparation for joining broker 

China, Glass, Earthenware, Woods, Cabinet Work, and fan 
articles of every description, with extreme strength and neatness 
remarkable for the creat facility of using it. As there are sever 
disgraceful imitations of the Diamond Cement, the Public ¢ 
avoid failure and disappointment only by strict caution in pw 
chasing none without the signature “ E. DA * on the wrap 
Nothing was ever sold by the name of Diamond Cement previc 
to his invention. N.B. Manufactured at Barclay and Son 
Farringdon Street (removed from 390. Strand). Price One 5 
ling per Bottle. 


‘0 SUFFERERS. — Instant Relief from Painfff 
—LEFAY'’S GRANDE POMMADE cures, in most case? 


by one application, tic-doloureux, pout. and all painful affection 
of the nerves, giving instant relief in the most painful paroxysms 
Patients who fad for years drawn on a miserable existence, ani 
many who had lost the use of their limbs from weakness, brouch 
on by puree and rheumatism, to the astonishment of thei: 
medica 


galvanism, blistering, veratrine, colchicum, and all the usw 
remedies had been tried and found useless. Its surprising effect 
have also been experienced in its rapid cure of rheumatic pains 
the head and face, lumbago, paralytic affections, weakness of th 
ligaments and joints, glandular swellings, sore throat, chroni 
rheumatism, palpitation of the heart, and difficult respiration. 
requires no restraint from business or pleasure, nor does it caus 
any eruption, and may be applied to the most delicate skin withor 
fear of injury. Sold by the appointment of Jean Lefay, the in 
ventor, by his sole agent, J. W. Stirling, chemist, 86. High Stree; 
Whitechapel, in metallic cases, at is. 6d. and 28. 9d. each. . 
N.B. A post-office order for 5s. will pay for a 4s. 6d. case and it 
carriage to any part of the United Kingdom. It can be had 


Sanger, 150, Oxford Street, and most of the principal medicin 7 


dealers. 


UDDEN DEATH.— There are many wh 


\.) fear sudden death, and yet neglect the means of preventin 
it, which is truly surprising, when jt is well known that map) 
valuable lives are frequently saved by the prompt administratio: 
of STIRLING’S STOMACH PILLS, wh 


therefore, highly important at this season that they should be ke) 
by every one, not only on account of their general efficacy fr 
y 


ious and liver complaints, but most particularly for their in-} 


valuable properties in afford 
aud alarming complaints, apoplexy, windy spasms. y 
stomach, sensation of suffocation, trembling, with fear of falling 


fits, palpitation of the heart, violent throbbing of the temples, wil) 


headache, &c. They act gently on the bowels, stimulate the liver. 
and quickly remove the causes that produce disease. — Prepare! 
only 7. 3. W. Stirling, Pharmaceutical Chemist, 86. Higt 
Street, Whitechapel, in boxes at Is. Iid., 2s. 9d., 48. 6d., and IIs 


each. Caution.— The genuine have the name of J. W. Stirling 


engraved on the stamp. 


THE BEST REMEDY FOR INDIGESTION. 
ORTON’S CAMOMILE PILLS are con- 


fidently recommended as a simple but certain remedy to a! 
who suffer m Indigestion, Sick Headache, Bilious and Li 
Complaints; they act as a powerful tonic and gentle aperient, im 
parting strength to the stomach, and composure to the nervov' 
system. Sold in hottles at Is. 14d. or 2s. 9d. each, by A. Willoughty 
and Co., late B. G. Windus, 61. Bishopsgate Without, and near! 
all Medicine Vendors. 





‘HE SKIN and COMPLEXION. — GOW 


1 LAND'S LOTION. — This well-known and highly-app' 
ciated Appendage of the British Toilet has for nearly a centu™ 

st maintained unrivalled reputation as a perfect remedy for 0" 
mpurities of the Skin, together with the valuable propertics © 
a presérver and sustainer of the Complexion of the most co? 
genial nature, removing every trace of sallowness and discolur* 
tion, and promoting the transparency and brightness of the ski 
which constitute the peculiar ces of a fine complexion. 


“ Ront. Saaw, London,” is in white letters on the Governme'y, 


Stamp, without which none is genuine. 
Prices, 2s. 9d., 5s. 6d. ; quarts, 8s. 6d. Sold by all Perfume 
and Medicine Venders. 


— 


Published by Henry James Hon, 10. Bo! 
Court, Fleet Street. 
Printed by T. C. Snaw, New Street Square, London. 


attendants and acquaintances, have by a few rubbing # 
been restored to strength, health, and comfort, after electricity 


ch, without their aidf 
might be lost before medical assistance could be procured. — It igi} 


ng immediate relief in those paint 
i , gout in thee 
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